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MEMO FROM THE EDITORS 


@ Nuclear energy, reactor fuel, and radioactivity 
are familiar enough terms to everyone, but how many 
people know much about “The Americas and the 
Atom”? In our August 1957 issue, associate editor 
George C. Compton reported on the first Inter- 
American Symposium on Peaceful Application of 
Nuclear Energy, and this month (on page 3) he 
brings us up to date with an account of the second 
Symposium, the first meeting of the Inter-American 
Nuclear Energy Commission, and the stepped-up 
activities in this field during the past two years in 
Latin America. 


@ By now, the coming Eleventh Inter-American 
Conference is no longer news to AMERICAS readers, 
but we thought you might like to see more of the 
host city, Quito (page 10). Our next report will be 
on the results of the Conference itself. 


@ On page 14, an “Angry Young Argentine” 
speaks his mind. David Vifas was interviewed for 
this piece by Héctor Grossi, a journalist, short-story 
writer, essayist, and movie critic who contributes 
regularly to Mundo Argentino, Esto Es, and El 
Hogar in Buenos Aires, and to La Gaceta in 
Tucuman. 


@ For the third time, José Gémez-Sicre, chief of 
the pau Visual Arts Section, analyzes the renowned 
Sao Paulo Biennial for amERIcAs (page 18). This 
was the fifth competiton, the third in which the pau 
has participated as the lone international organiza- 
tion (all other entries are by country and come from 
all over the world). 


@ Jaime Duarte French knows whereof he writes 
when he describes the activities of “A Most Un- 
usual Bank” (on page 24), since for the past eight 
years he has been director of the Luis-Angel Arango 
Library of the Bank of the Republic in Bogota. A 
man of many careers, he has also written for literary 
publications, been personnel director and secretary 
general of the Ministry of Education, and taught 
literature, history, and philosophy. 


@ There is indeed something new in the world of 
science-fiction—on page 29, as a matter of fact. 
This story is by the noted Chilean literary critic and 
novelist Fernando Alegria, who is now teaching at 
the University of California in Berkeley. 


@ Another professor—Frank M. Dunbaugh of 
the University of Miami marketing department—has 
gone out of his field to write about “Dr. Blom and 
the Lacandons” (on page 31). Dr. Dunbaugh is the 
author of Marketing in Latin America, published 
last November by Printers Ink Books. 


@ Finally, on page 36, Jorge Artel describes his 
“Rambles in Panama City,” Mr. Artel, a Colombian 
poet and essayist who has long been a friend of 
AMERICAS, has edited several magazines in his home- 
land, traveled extensively to lecture at universities 
and cultural centers all over the Hemisphere, worked 
with the United Nations in New York, and served his 
government in various capacities. 
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THE OAS 


IN ACTION 


CONFERENCE WORK ORDER 


As the highest authority of the Organization, the 
Inter-American Conference decides on OAS gen- 
eral action and policy, sets the structure and func- 
tions of its agencies, and can consider any inter- 
American question. As a result, the Conference, 


which is held every five years, gets every kind of © 


problem tossed to it—juridical, political, economic, 
social, cultural, or organizational. The Eleventh, 
which will meet in Quito, Ecuador, is no excep- 
tion. The agenda adopted for it by the OAS Coun- 
cil includes forty-two points. Some are routine or 
highly technical, some strike close to the daily lives 
of the peoples of our twenty-one member states. 
On certain topics, extensive draft agreements are 
ready for consideration, while others are being 
brought up for the first time. 

Under the juridical-political heading, there is a 
draft Convention on Extradition, prepared by the 
Inter-American Council of Jurists, that stipulates 
the conditions under which international extradi- 
tion of persons wanted for crimes is to be granted. 
The draft Convention on Human Rights prepared 
by the same Council will also be up for considera- 
tion. It not only defines the rights involved but 
provides for a permanent inter-American commis- 
sion, and on a higher level an inter-American court, 
to protect them. The idea dates back to a recom- 
mendation of the Ninth Conference, but there is 
still opposition to some features of the plan. Both 
of these conventions, and another that the OAS 
Council has been preparing on representative de- 
mocracy, were asked for by the Foreign Ministers’ 
Meeting in Santiago last August. Under the rep- 
resentative-democracy item, machinery and pro- 
cedures “for its effective exercise and for the 
isolation of dictatorial regimes, without violating 
the principle of non-intervention,” can be dis- 
cussed. The great debate involving democracy, 
dictatorship, and intervention may also be stirred 
up again by a draft list of acts that constitute 
violations of the principle of non-intervention. 

In the same chapter, there are the question of 
revision of the inter-American conventions on 
political and territorial asylum, the familiar issue 
of the status of dependent American territories of 
extracontinental powers, and the report of the 
Inter-American Peace Committee. An item on 


peaceful relationships covers improvement of th 
methods for settling disputes and plans for a later 
specialized conference to deal with strengthenin, 
the inter-American collective-security system an 
with arms limitation. 

The economic topics on the program range fro 
a general economic agreement through technic 
cooperation, double taxation, and agrarian reforn 
to problems of international trade in basic prod. 
ucts, regional markets, and use of agricultural 
surpluses for needy people. 

The chapter on social matters covers reports 
the civil and political rights of women and the 
economic status of working women, social aspect 
of economic development, development of soci; 
services, and low-cost housing. 

On the cultural side, there are a cultural charter 
for America; exchange of teachers, students, and 
publications; and such activities as art exhibits 
and music festivals. 

Under organizational and functional matters, in 
addition to regular reports and selection of mem. 

,bers of permanent committees, there are proposals 
‘for special conferences to amend the OAS Charter§ 


and to strengthen the Organization. _ 
ee p 
KEEPING AN EYE ON CULTURE of : 

made 


Addressing the closing session of the Third Meet-| all of 
ing of the Inter-American Cultural Council, inj tine | 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, on December 2, OAS See} onhi 
retary General José A. Mora mentioned an uneasi-} 3 4} 
ness expressed at the meeting over possible neglect} Th 
of OAS cultural programs because of the Organi-§ ican 
zation’s stepped-up economic and technological} the t 
activities. In the past two years, he pointed out, Sym, 
PAU cultural activities have actually expanded} wash 
He cited the growth of the OAS Fellowship Pro-| have 
gram, which will reach a level of over a million} dustr 
dollars in the next fiscal year, the rapid develop-§ treat 
ment of the Science Program, and the planned} As ir 
Professorship Program for the international ex-§ of qt 
change of educators. The Cultural Council urgedj have 
the establishment of a special inter-American fund} sible 
to give financial help to public or private bodies} tive } 
for building schools and universities and for other} ‘0 fa 
educational projects on all levels. and 1 

The Council further recommended a Pan Amer-| inten 
ican seminar on the history, structure, functions, Ing : 
and aims of the university; continuance of the} #voic 
seminars on the social sciences; and new ones or} need 
summer courses on the teaching of natural sciences} Ame 
and mathematics. Octo] 

While the meeting was in progress, the Univer-| pla 
sity of Puerto Rico and the Pan American Union Buen 
agreed on a cooperative program for graduate Jo 
studies in the social sciences specializing in the} Sy™p 
Caribbean region that would include classes at the cedut 
University’s Institute of Caribbean Studies andj élanc 
field work. and 
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ScIENTISTs in Argentina, Chile,and_ Venezuela, using. 


radioactive iodine, have all added to medical knowledge of 
what the normal form of that element means to the func- 
tioning of the human thyroid gland and the oceurrence of 
goiter. Research workers at a Brazilian agricultural school, 
using other radioactive elements, have found out why the 
traditional ways of applying fertilizer on the country’s cof- 
fee plantations are ineffective. By an ingenious application 
of radiation and biological trickery, entomologists have 
made the destructive screwworm fly eradicate itself from 
all of Florida and the southeastern United States. Argen- 
tine and Venezuelan physicists are now working together 
on hitherto unprobed aspects of the use of uranium dioxide 
as a reactor fuel. 

These are just a few samples of the progress the Amer- 
ican countries have made in putting the atom to work in 
the two and a half years since the first Inter-American 
Symposium on Peaceful Application of Nuclear Energy 
was held at Brookhaven, Long Island. Most of the advances 
have been in the area of agricultural, biological, and in- 
dustrial research and medical research, diagnosis, and 
treatment, using the new man-made radioactive materials. 
As in other parts of the world, early popular expectations 
of quick, large-scale use of atomic sources for electricity 
have subsided, while ever-widening serious studies of pos- 
sible ways to make atomic power economically competi- 
tive have continued. The American countries are anxious 
to face up to the big need for people trained in both basic 
and new techniques and sciences of the nuclear age. They 
intend to work together to assure full use of existing train- 
ing and research facilities, expand them as needed, and 
avoid duplication in scientific investigation. This urgent 
need was clearly expressed at the first meeting of the Inter- 
American Nuclear Energy Commission, in Washington in 
October, and many of the new leads in science were 
explained at the Second Inter-American Symposium, in 
Buenos Aires last June. 

José Barzelatto of the University of Chile reported to the 
symposium on the establishment of practical clinical pro- 
cedure for using radioactive iodine to examine the thyroid 
gland, already employed in more than eight thousand cases, 
and presented new information on thyroid functioning dur- 
ing normal and pathological pregnancy. Héctor Perinetti 


George C. Compton 


AND THE 


of the National University-of Cuyo, in Mendoza, Argen- 
tina, described iodine metabolism in a region where there 
is-endemic goiter. Patients who do not receive enough 
iodine in their diet adapt to this deficiency by developing 
an enlarged-thyroid gland that enables them to maintain 
normal health, and he concluded that although endemic 
goiter may be caused by various factors, lack of-iodine is 
a determining one. Marcel Roche of the Venezuelan Insti- 
tute of Scientific Research, also using radioactive iodine, 
found, in‘an Andean town where more than 80 percent of 
the adults and children have goiters, that even those with- 
out goiter had‘the characteristic high attraction of iodine 
to the thyroid, presumably indicating a lack of this sub- 
stance. To check the possibility that lack of iodine may 
exist without goiter, he studied an isolated group of fifty- 
three Indians. Only one had goiter, yet all showed a high 
uptake of iodine. Dr. Roche presented the hypothesis that 
lack of iodine is a necessary, but not sufficient, factor in 
producing goiter. Some other factor would also have to be 
present; if it is true, as it appears, that goiter was unknown 
or rare among the American Indians before the coming of 
the Spaniards, that factor may have been a hereditary one 
introduced by the conquistadors. 

E. Malavolta and collaborators at the Luiz de Queiroz 
Advanced School of Agriculture of the University of Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, have made several surprising discoveries 
about the cultivation of coffee trees, using radioactive 
tracers in fertilizers. They found that the common problem 
of zinc deficiency in Brazilian soils can best be remedied 
by dusting the leaves with powdered zinc. If zinc salts are 
scattered on the ground, only a tiny fraction gets through 
to the plant, but the leaves absorb much more effectively. 
Tests were also run on several ways of applying phosphate 
fertilizers. The method generally used on the plantations, 
of placing the fertilizer at a depth of six inches in a circle 
or semicircle around the plant, proved far less effective 
than either putting it in a circle on the surface or applying 
it in powdered form to the leaves. 

One of the experiments done by the Agricultural Re- 
search Division of the Argentine Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, reported by Santos Soriano, involved two adjoining 
fields. One was treated in the common way of the region, 
by burning the stubble and deep plowing. In the other, the 
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stubble was allowed to lie on the ground and partly decom- 
pose, and the field was cultivated with a heavy disc harrow. 
Phosphorus absorption from the soil by the next season’s 
crop was much higher in the second field; apparently the 
organic matter had made the phosphorus easier for the 
plants to assimilate. The Argentines also described experi- 
ments on the irradiation of seeds of cereals and forage 
crops, in the search for new and better varieties through 
mutation (change in the microscopic structures control- 
ling the plant’s hereditary characteristics). They have used 
X rays; neutron streams from a cascade accelerator, a re- 
search reactor, and a synchrocyclotron; and gamma rays 
from two banks of cobalt 60 made available at night and 
on holidays by medical clinics. They also reported changes 
induced by radiation in two closely related species of soil 
bacteria, and advanced the idea that a similar phenomenon 
in nature may have led to the development of one of the 
species from the other in the first place. 

Robin L. Cuany of the Inter-American Institute of Agri- 
cultural Sciences at Turrialba, Costa Rica, told of experi- 
mental irradiation not only of seeds, but also of cuttings, 
buds, and other parts of plants—especially kinds that are 
not grown from seed, which include such important tropi- 
cal crops as bananas, cacao, and sugar cane—and of whole 
plants growing in the Institute’s gamma-radiation field. In 
that special section, a source of cobalt 60 can be raised by 
remote control to dose the crop, but the plants themselves 
do not become radioactive—any more than do foods that 
are sterilized by radiation—so when the cobalt unit is 
lowered behind its shield the scientists can go right out and 
check on how the plants at different distances from the 
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Research reactor with output of up to 3,000 kilowatts (inside round shel 


1) is nearing completion at Venezuelan Institute of Scientific Research 


source are doing. Other scientists from the Institute dealt 
with research on plant physiology and photosynthesis. 

R. L. Metcalf of the University of California explained 
the use of tracers—radioactive atoms of carbon, phos- 
phorus, sulphur, or chlorine, in this case—to follow the 
action of insecticides and the way insects’ resistance to 
them works. With insecticides, fertilizers, or other chemi- 
cals that are synthetically prepared in a laboratory or fac- 
tory, it is comparatively simple to attach the tracer to the 
molecule. But some of the older plant-derived insecticides, 


like rotenone, are becoming increasingly important as pests’ 


show greater resistance to DDT and other artificial weapons 
against them, and how to get marked samples of them was 
a problem. Luis W. Levy and Ricardo Mujfioz of the 
National Polytechnical School in Quito, Ecuador, carried 
sodium acetate labeled with radioactive carbon 14 deep 
into the eastern jungles to apply it to barbasco plants in 
their natural environment, and succeeded in obtaining 
radioactive rotenone from the roots. 

Before the remarkable eradication program that has just 
been completed, the screwworm fly was responsible for 
losses of some twenty million dollars a year to livestock 
raisers in the U.S. Southeast, half of that total in Florida. 
This pest lays its eggs in wounds on living farm or wild 
animals—never in carrion—and the larvae that emerge 
within one day eat the flesh. Unless the wounds are treated 
with one of various substances that kill the larvae, the 
animals may be stunted or may even die. The technique 
used to get rid of the population of this parasite is to irre 
diate flies in the pupal stage, making them sterile, then 
release them in the fields. The sterile males mate with 
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normal females, and of course the resulting eggs never 
hatch. 

The idea was proposed by E. F. Knipling of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture along about 1938, but detailed 
study had to be made of the insect’s life cycle and when 
and how to give the radiation dose, and a convenient 
medium in which to grow large numbers of the flies had to 
be developed. Its final success depended heavily on the 
natural characteristics of the species and on geographical 
features. The female fly mates only once, so if her partner 
is a sterile male, her reproductive potential is wiped out. 
Fortunately, at the height of an infestation there may be 
only a few hundreds of the flies per acre—rather than the 
many thousands of some scourges—and thus it is possible 
to make the sterile immigrants eventually outnumber the 
normal native males. For the Florida-Southeast area (to 
which the pest had been brought in 1933 by infested cattle 
from the Southwest, not by its own wing power), the frost 
line and the Gulf of Mexico offered natural barriers to 
prevent reinfestation from Texas once eradication was 
achieved. 

The new technique was tried out on a small scale on two 
little islands off the west coast of Florida in 1951-53, but 
reinfestation from the mainland, just two miles away, pre- 
vented eradication there. The method was successfully 
applied to the island of Curagao, forty miles off Venezuela, 
in 1954, and the screwworm has not been reported there 
since. In the Southeast program, nearly three billion sterile 
flies, raised in a special laboratory at Sebring, Florida, 
were released in Florida and parts of Alabama, Georgia, 
Mississippi, and South Carolina between July 1958 and 
November 13, 1959. Distribution was then stopped, no new 
cases of infestation having been reported in the area since 
June 17. The Sebring plant will be kept on a stand-by basis 
in case it proves necessary to resume the campaign. And, 
of course, the Department’s seventy-five cattle inspectors at 
stations on the Mississippi and Pearl rivers will carefully 
scrutinize any animals shipped eastward to prevent a 
reintroduction of the pest. The total cost of this victory was 
estimated at nine or ten million dollars. 


Tracer action: radioactive phosphorus applied to lemon stem in 
insecticide shows up in autoradiograph of leaf four days later 


The presidents of Mexico and the United States asked 
the Department to make a study of possible joint action in 
the border region, where there is still a heavy infestation, 
but the survey showed that further research will be needed 
before a campaign can be conducted there with prospects 
of success, for the area involved is very large and lacking 
in natural barriers to prevent reinfestation. It may be pos- 
sible to use this same technique on other troublesome in- 
sects, including some that mate more than once. One on 
which it will be tried is an anopheles mosquito in ‘Chile 
that has survived insecticidal countermeasures. 

Eduardo Penna-Franco of the Institute of Biophysics of 
the University of Brazil reported on radioactive contami- 
nation in biological materials. Strontium 90 from bomb- 
test fallout was measured in powdered milk and human 
urine, and later in the skeletal ashes of stillborn infants. 
He said it is no longer true that strontium-90 levels in 
Brazil are lower than in other parts of the world, which 
may indicate that it has become fairly uniformly scattered. 
He also noted that diets low in calcium seem to promote 
the incorporation of the harmful strontium into human 


Natural radioactivity taken up by a plant: X-ray film exposed 
to leaf of shrub from “Iron Hill,” Brazil, for forty-five days 


Biological effects of radiation: At left (haploid yeast): 
undamaged cells have produced normal colonies or clusters, but 
lesioned cells (enlarged) died at once or after first division. At 
right (diploid yeast): some chains of enlarged cells, apparently 
doomed, have recovered, producing a cell of normal size from 
which a new colony develops 
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bones. The Institute was led into the study of natural radio- 

activity by a controversy over Brazil nuts, which contain 
ten times as much radioactivity as almonds, for example— 
but still in very low absolute quantities—even though the 
trees grow in soils that are not rich in radioactive ma- 
terials. Studies have also been made of the radioactivity 
taken up by plants in areas rich in thorium ores, like the 
“Tron Hill” at Pogos de Caldas, Minas Gerais State. 
Admiral Octacilio Cunha, chairman of the Brazilian Nu- 
clear Energy Commission, has told of plans to study fami- 
lies that have been living, sometimes for several hundred 
years, in such areas of unusually high background radi- 
ation, to see whether they show any demonstrable effects 
from it. 

Studies by several investigators in various countries, 
summarized by Luis Renato Caldas, also of the Institute of 
Biophysics, have established that restoration of the ability 
to divide is sometimes possible in cells damaged by radi- 
ation. This may be by a natural process; by the application 
of heat, cold, light, or ultraviolet rays; or, as shown in at 
least one instance, using the enzyme catalase, by chemical 
treatment. These experiments have been confined to the 
simplest forms of life—bacteria, virus-bacteria complexes, 
and yeasts. Another example of basic research in biology 
—perhaps with utilitarian implications—was a study by 
Gustavo Hoecker of the Juan Noé Institute of Biology of 
the University of Chile, on compatibility factors in trans- 
planting tissues in mice. 

The Inter-American Nuclear Energy Commission, or 
IANEC, grew out of a recommendation made by the Inter- 
American Committee of Presidential Representatives. It is 
a technical body, within the oas, for consultation and 
cooperation in its special field. At its first meeting, fifteen 
of the American countries were represented, ten of them 
by leaders of their atomic or scientific programs. From 
national atomic-energy commissions, three chairmen were 
there, from Argentina, Brazil, and Ecuador; the secretary 
general from El Salvador; a member of the advisory 
council and the secretary general from Mexico; and a 
commissioner from the United States. Colombia sent the 
director of its Institute of Nuclear Affairs, Venezuela the 
president of its Institute of Scientific Research, Bolivia the 
director of the Chacaltaya Laboratory of Cosmic Physics, 
and Cuba a professor of physics from the University of 
Havana. Diplomatic representatives took part for the 
Dominican Republic, Guatemala, Nicaragua, Peru, and 
Uruguay. Also on hand were observers from the uN Food 
and Agriculture Organization, the Pan American Health 
Organization, the International Atomic Energy Agency, 
and the Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences. 
Nicaraguan Ambassador Guillermo Sevilla Sacasa, who 
opened the meeting as the ranking oas Council member 
present, was chosen chairman for the first year, and Dr. 
Marcel Roche of the Venezuelan Institute, vice-chairman. 

The Commission established a special six-country com- 
mittee to draw up a coordinated and complete plan for the 
development of training, education, and research in the 
nuclear sciences in the Americas, based on specific infor- 
mation on what facilities and personnel each country can 
offer. A few years ago, there was considerable talk about 


6 Scientists inspect coffee trees growing in 
gamma-radiation field at Inter-American 
Institute of Agricultural Sciences, Costa Rica 


Radioisotope applications: Screwworm pupae are sterilized with 
cobalt 60 at Sebring laboratory for eradication campaign 


Iodine 131, taken internally, is used to measure activity of 
thyroid. Machine is detecting, not applying, radioactivity 
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establishing somewhere a new, integrated, inter-American 
center for nuclear studies. Today it is generally felt—as 
shown in the committee’s assignment and the discussions 
at the meeting—that such a project, which would require 
yery expensive equipment and numerous hard-to-find 
skilled personnel in many lines, would not represent the 
best present use of available resources. Indeed, it could 
scarcely be done without taking funds and staff away from 
other facilities that are just getting into major operation 
and need more of both, or receiving very large-scale help 
from outside. 

A special mission of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency, the world body with headquarters in Vienna, 
visited seventeen of the Latin American countries in 1958 
to study the technical questions involved in establishing a 
training center. Its report recognized that a large, inte- 
grated center would not be feasible now. But it described 
the present situation in scientific education in Latin Amer- 
ica as a vicious circle. Few students choose scientific or 
developmental-engineering careers, since there are few 
opportunities in these fields at home. In turn, governments 
are not apt to invest their money, on which there are so 
many other demands, in facilities that would provide 
opportunities, since they would be difficult to staff. If 
students study abroad, they often find better-paid work 
there or drop their specialties when they return. So the 
mission felt that strengthening the present facilities, while 
it could provide the essential specialists in atomic energy 
who are needed, would not in itself break this circle. As a 
starter, it recommended that at least one specialized train- 
ing center be established, in a field such as radio botany— 
the use of radioactive isotopes in research on plants. Even 
this proposal, as outlined in the report, would involve a 
heavy investment and large staff. 

What then are the principal existing facilities that can 
be strengthened and that will play a basic role in the 
coordinated training plan? . 

Atomic reactors for research and training are in opera- 
tion in Argentina and Brazil, and one in Venezuela should 
be ready in March. In the United States, several univer- 
sities have reactors, and the Puerto Rico Nuclear Center 
has one. All the countries that have this equipment offer 
some kind of courses in reactor technology. 

The Argentine 10-kilowatt improved Argonaut-type re- 
actor built by the National Atomic Energy Commission 
uses fuel elements fabricated by local metallurgists with 
enriched uranium leased from the United States, and 


ss: § graphite blocks from France machined in Argentina. The 


detection and control instrumentation was also locally 


built. Using this reactor, exacting studies have been made 


of new short-lived radioisotopes. 

The Brazilian reactor, a 5,000-kilowatt “swimming- 
pool” model built by a U.S. company, is at the Atomic 
Energy Institute of the University of Sao Paulo. The Insti- 


fm tute is already giving courses in nuclear engineering lead- 


ing to a Ph.D. degree. 

Venezuela’s reactor, an advanced “swimming-pool” type 
with a rated capacity of 3,000 kilowatts, will be used parti- 
tularly for the fabrication of short-lived isotopes to be 
used in physiological research and of radioactive iodine 


and colloidal gold for medical use, and for studies of 
nuclear fuels. Dr. Roche said that the Institute of Scientific 
Research is seriously considering the possibility of even- 
tually becoming a regional center for the Bolivarian coun- 
tries, but he cautioned that many problems would have to 
be solved first. 

The reactor already in use at the Nuclear Center run by 
the University of Puerto Rico for the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission has an output of only ten watts; a 1- to 
5-megawatt model will be completed there later this year. 

Another type of fundamental tool for basic nuclear 
research is an electrical device to give atomic particles 
tremendous speeds and energies. Various kinds of these— 
Van de Graaff generators, high-voltage machines, linear 
accelerators, or synchrocyclotrons—are being used in 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and Mexico. 

Most of the radioisotopes, which have been the most 
useful yield of atomic energy so far, are actually by- 
products of the operation of a reactor. Ordinary, non- 
radioactive forms of many elements can be transformed 
into radioactive varieties by exposure to beams of neu- 
trons from the uranium or thorium fuel elements in the 
reactor. These radioactive isotopes differ slightly in atomic 
weight from their stable prototypes, but behave just like 
them in chemical reactions. Their radiation emission dies 
out progressively; the period it takes for half of it to be 
lost is called the half-life of the isotope. If you have a 
quantity of a substance with a radioactive half-life of, say, 
one hour, after that time half the radioactivity will remain; 
after two hours, one quarter; and so on indefinitely. Half- 
lives of various isotopes range from a few seconds to many 
centuries. For some elements, several isotopes with differ- 
ent periods of activity have been produced. Two forms of 
radioactive iodine are available, for example, with half- 
lives of 12.6 hours and of eight days. These are parti- 
cularly valuable for medical treatment of thyroid diseases, 
since the iodine will be concentrated naturally in the gland 
for which the radiation is intended, but the activity will 
drop to an insignificant level within a short time. However, 
they are not used on young patients because of the possi- 
bility of damaging their offspring or causing thyroid can- 
cer in later life. Such cancers recently found in people who 
were children in Hiroshima in 1945 have been attributed 
to radioactive iodine from the first atomic bomb. The 
5,600-year half-life of carbon 14 occurring in nature, on the 
other hand, has made it an invaluable tool for gauging the 
age of archaeological specimens. The twenty-eight-year 
half-life of strontium 90 is enough to make it the principal 
villain of fallout, since it can be absorbed into human 
bones, like calcium, and will continue to give off its poten- 
tially deleterious radiation at a significant rate throughout 
what may be the shortened life of the individual. 

The beauty of the controlled radioisotopes as research 
tools lies in in the fact that you can tell from outside, pick- 
ing up their tell-tale radiations on a sensitive counter or 
scintillometer, where the molecules labeled with them are, 
and in what quantity, inside a human or animal body, a 
growing plant, or a piece of metal. 

Training courses in the use of radioisotopes have been 
offered in many of the American countries. The Oak Ridge 
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Institute of Nuclear Studies in the United States, the pio- 
neer in the field, has trained hundreds of scientists and 
engineers in isotope techniques and applications. 

In Brazil, the Nuclear Medical Center in Sao Paulo, 
which started operations in 1949, gave the first Latin 
American course in tracer methodology in 1953, attended 
by twenty Brazilian and ten foreign scientists; a basic 
course in the subject has been included in the regular 
Medical School curriculum since 1954; and post-graduate 
courses in nuclear medicine began last year. Medical appli- 
cations are also taught at the Institute of Biophysics in Rio 
de Janeiro. In Argentina, personnel from the National 
Atomic Energy Commission is helping the regular faculty 
of the University of Buenos Aires Medical School to give a 
detailed, three-month laboratory course for physicians and 
biochemists, limited to twenty students, and an introduc- 
tory course for fifteen hundred medical students. Medical 
radioisotope courses are also taught at the Medical School 
in Montevideo, Uruguay; the National University in 


Institute of Physics at San Carlos de Bariloche, Argentina, where 
special summer school will be held from January 15 to March 15 


Mexico City; the Puerto Rico Nuclear Center; and else- 
where. Actually, medical diagnosis and treatment, often by 
private physicians, clinics, or hospitals, make up the largest 
segment of isotope applications in Latin America generally. 

Special courses in isotope techniques in agriculture are 
offered at Cornell University in the United States and at 
the Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences in 
Turrialba, Costa Rica. 

One of the two self-contained mobile isotope laboratories 
(in trailers) donated by the United States to the Inter- 
national Agency is now going into use for training in 
Mexico. The other has been circulating in Europe. 

There has already beea considerable internationalism in 
training programs. Students from all over the world, of 
course, have attended the classes at the Oak Ridge Insti- 
tute and the International Institute of Nuclear Science and 
Engineering at Argonne National Laboratory. Argentina 
and Brazil have provided fellowships for students from 
other Latin American countries and offered ten and twenty, 
respectively, for award by the International Atomic Energy 
Agency. Total attendance at the Puerto Rico Nuclear 


Center in the three years ending next July is expected ty 
come to about two hundred, roughly 60 per cent being 
Puerto Rican students, with the remainder representi 
fifteen Latin American countries, the United States, India 
Jamaica, the Philippines, Spain, and the United Kingdom 
The U.S. International Cooperation Administration ha 
granted scholarships for both Oak Ridge and Puerto Rico, 
The fellowship program of the oas itself has helped 
thirteen graduate students or advanced specialists to pur. 
sue nuclear-science studies abroad. Six of these have gone 
to the Puerto Rico Center—a Mexican chemical engineer 
to study the manufacture of metallic uranium for nuclear 
fuels; two Venezuelans, an agronomist and a physicist, for 
training in agricultural applications and nuclear tech 
nology; a Colombian cancer specialist to do research; 4 
Costa Rican chemical engineer and a Uruguayan indus 
trial engineer to take the long course in nuclear technology, 
A Chilean and three Argentine agronomists, who are also 
university professors, went to the Institute at Turrialba for 


High-voltage X-ray therapy for breast cancer at Cancer Hospital 
in San Juan, Puerto Rico 


various studies in the use of isotopes as tracers and radi- 
ation in plant breeding. In addition, two Mexican doctors 
have taken a short course in instrumentation and isotope 
techniques at the M. D. Anderson Hospital and Tumor 
Institute in Houston, Texas, and another has been study: 
ing protective devices and techniques for nuclear appli- 
cations in industry at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

The International Agency has awarded fellowships to 
eighteen Brazilians, fourteen Argentines, eleven Mexicans 
nine Ecuadorians, four Peruvians, two Guatemalans, and 
two Paraguayans. Brazil, Mexico, Peru, and Venezuela 
are currently members of the Agency’s Board of Gover- 
nors; altogether, fourteen of the Latin American countries 
belong. The Argentine Government and the Agency 
worked together to hold an International Training Course 
on Radioisotope Techniques for the Latin American area 
in Buenos Aires in November and December. 

Argentina’s National Atomic Energy Commission and 
the pau Division of Science Development (which also 
serves as the secretariat for IANEC) have teamed up to hold 
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a summer school of physics at the Institute of Physics of 
San Carlos de Bariloche, in Argentina’s lovely southern 
lake-and-mountain district, from January 15 through 
March 15. Students may concentrate on nuclear physics, 
solid-state physics, or electronics, with specific courses 
including advanced mathematics, quantum mechanics, 
and others, with corresponding laboratory work. Twenty 
students will be accepted, on all-cost fellowships. The 
expenses of five Argentines will be borne by the National 
Commission, which will provide food and lodging for all 
students; round-trip transportation for fifteen from other 
Latin American countries will be paid for by the PAu, 
which will also help finance the extra teaching staff needed. 

Details of the joint Argentine- Venezuelan research proj- 
ect were announced by Dr. Roche during the IANEC meet- 
ing. Experts from the Argentine Commission and the 
Venezuelan Institute will work together on the develop- 
ment of reactor fuel elements using the new uranium- 
dioxide base and on studies of the changes produced in 


Inserting sample for irradiation in beam tube of small research 
reactor at Puerto Rico Nuclear Center 

them under radiation—including the troublesome uneven 
swelling or “creep” that occurs with some fuels. The ele- 
ments will be manufactured in Argentina and tried out in 
the Venezuelan reactor. This is a logical move, Dr. Roche 
pointed out, since Argentina has the necessary uranium 
and metallurgical skill that Venezuela lacks, but has no 
match for the large flux of the Venezuelan equipment. All 
publications or patents growing out of the three-year 
investigation will be on a joint basis. 

The 1ANEC agreed that a third inter-American technical 
symposium should be held this year, and accepted Brazil’s 
offer to serve as host and the U.S. offer of fifty thousand 
dollars toward the cost. The general subject this time will 
be engineering and industrial applications of nuclear 
energy, including reactor technology and the economics of 
atomic power. 

Atom-powered submarines and ice-breakers, which have 
the advantage of not needing refueling for a long time, 
have already proved their worth; on land, however, atomic 
power has not progressed as far. In its report to the UN 
General Assembly, the International Agency indicated that 


atomic power could not yet be economically competitive 
with conventional sources except in special, high-cost situ- 
ations. The chairman of the U.S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission recently expressed the view that the “new gener- 
ation” of power reactors should be reasonably competitive 
—but again in places where other sources of power are 
particularly expensive. 

While the subject did not come up in the official discus- 
sions at the IANEC meeting, Admiral Cunha did answer 
questions informally about Brazil’s plan for an atomic 
power plant with a capacity on the order of 150 megawatts 
of electricity, to serve the southeastern area where demand 
is highest. The International Agency has agreed to make a 
study of the feasibility of this project, the first of the kind 
it has undertaken anywhere. 

Admiral Cunha pointed out that where there is no 
hydraulic potential, or where the rivers would require the 
construction of huge dams whose cost would be out of pro- 
portion to the number of customers who could be served, 
atomic or conventional thermal plants can be considered. 
And since Brazil has so little coal and oil, and imported 
supplies must often be carried far inland, the atomic ones 
may turn out to be cheaper. He indicated that bids for the 
150-megawatt plant would be called for without specifying 
a particular type of reactor or fuel. One using thorium, 
which is plentiful in Brazil, would have one advantage, 
but this might be offset by other characteristics of another 
model based on uranium. The amount of parts or materials 
that could be supplied locally would be another consider- 
ation. Admiral Cunha made it clear that the Brazilian 
Nuclear Energy Commission, which is in charge of all acti- 
vities in this field, has no intention of going into the elec- 
tricity business. Once built, he said, the plant would have 
to be run by someone else—perhaps a private or a mixed 
government-private company. 

Turning to other problems, the IANEC meeting recom- 
mended measures to improve communication of the results 
of work done in the nuclear field in all the countries, urged 
careful observance of international health and safety stand- 
ards for radiation protection, and called on the govern- 
ments to remove tariff barriers that restrict entry of 
scientific publications and equipment. Several of the coun- 
tries already place such materials on the free list, but else- 
where they have presented a major obstacle. 

Reviewing the accomplishments of the meeting at the 
closing session, the vice-chairman remarked on the differ- 
ence between this gathering and similar sessions of world- 
wide agencies that he had attended. “In them,” he said, 
“despite the technical nature, in principle, of the meetings, 
there is a political current, foreign to science, that inter- 
feres with the progress of the discussions; in this one, on 
the contrary, despite political differences that I do not 
mean to conceal, there has been a basic atmosphere of con- 
ciliation, an ideological parenthesis that has permitted the 
smooth flow of freely exchanged ideas. All have shown a 
will to keep the discussion on a plane of equality, without 
any nation wanting to impose its point of view, and with a 
complete lack of military or economic pressure. For this 
reason we must be very optimistic about this agency’s 
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Partial view of mountain-ringed Ecuadorian capital 


SITE OF THE ELEVENTH INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE 


Forbidding exterior of San Francisco Church and lush patio of its adjoining monastery 
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No LONGER REMOTE in its mountain fastness, Quito is brac- 
ing itself for an invasion. Soon, more than a thousand 

ple will be arriving to take part in, watch, or report on 
the Eleventh Inter-American Conference—and to delight 
in the mellow patina of antiquity that endures despite the 
modernization of recent years. In the Ecuadorian capital, 
perhaps more than any place else in the world, past merges 
with present and legend becomes reality. 

Named after the Quitu Indian nation, which built the 


original city centuries before the Conquest, Quito—more 
than nine thousand feet above sea level and a mere fifteen 
miles from the Equator—ranks in age with Mexico City, 
the Aztec capital, and Cuzco, the first Inca capital. When 
the Spanish attacked, the Indian defenders burned their 
city; but in 1534 a new municipality was founded by 
Sebastian de Belalcazar. It soon became known abroad for 
its breath-taking beauty and for its masterpieces of art and 
architecture. : 


New building (model shown here) will house offices for 
Conference delegations before Ecuadorian Social Insurance Fund 
moves in 


Calle Ronda is largely unchanged since Spanish times. Present 


| city was founded in 1534, but others previously occupied site 
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Cobbled street in old section of town. Colonial air was preserved 
by isolation, only recently disturbed by modern transportation 


High altar of La Compania, most magnificent of Quito’s many 
lavishly decorated churches 


Street leading up steep hill to suburb 
loops around children’s playground 


are ranged around Plaza Independencia, which also contains monument to liberation heroes 
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Station of city’s modern water system, which is to be enlarged 
in successive stages until 1972 


OS 


House in one of suburbs to which many fashionable residents of 
Quito have moved 


Today Quito enjoys much the same reputation—for its 
many and varied cultural activities, its awe-inspiring scen- 
ery, its colorful Indian life, its magnificent churches and 
monasteries, its narrow cobbled streets, its flower-filled 
* patios and plazas. Red-tile roofs, mossy with age, huddle 
in the shadow of gleaming modern buildings. Mountains 
that are still terraced and cultivated as they were in the 


Above and below: Scenes from Carnival procession. Float 
represents Gulliver in Lilliput 


Architect’s drawing of new Hotel Quito, where Conference delegates will stay 


days of Atahualpa form an undulating checkerboard back- 
drop for the whole. 

This is Quito—and the best, and most recommended, 
way to appreciate it and to get to know at least some of its 
quarter million residents is to take leisurely strolls. There 
are sight-seeing buses and taxis, to be sure, but Quito 
merits thoughtful contemplation.—E.B.K. 
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David Vinas Speaks His Mind 


As 1955 wore ON, public life in Argentina was proceeding 
according to schedule. There were the patriotic celebra- 
tions, the platitudinous speeches, the soccer games and 
cattle shows. But all the while a variety of forces—social, 
economic, ideological, as well as strictly political—were 
moving inevitably toward an event not on the program. 
On September 16, for the third time since 1930, revolu- 
tion broke out, and normal activities came to a halt. 

It was in this same year that a twenty-six-year-old writer 
named David Viias published his first novel, Cayo Sobre 
Su Rostro (He Fell on His Face). There is more to this 
fact than a mere coincidence of time. Vifias and the entire 
generation of writers to which he belongs bear the marks 
of having grown up in a turbulent era. They were born in 
or around the critical year of 1930; they passed their 
childhood in an atmosphere of ideological conflict; they 
entered adolescence just as the country, all unknowing, 
was about to embark on the overwhelming experience of 
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Peronism; by 1955, when they were reaching manhood, 
they had been witnesses to, participants in, and often vic- 
tims of a complex of tensions. Battered from the left and 
from the right, they were either shaped or crushed. They 
have formulated their interpretation of the national scene 
out of this unique situation in our history. 

David Vinas was born in Buenos Aires in 1929, the son 
of Ismael Pedro Vifias and the former Esther Porter. He 
received his primary education at the Wilfrid Barén de los 
Santos Angeles School in Ramos Mejia, a few minutes by 
train from the capital. The years he spent there—“sinister” 
ones, he calls them—are described in his third novel, Un 
Dios Cotidiano (An Everyday God, 1957) . For secondary 
schooling he went to the General San Martin Military 
Institute on the outskirts of Buenos Aires. “If I have to 
choose between priests and soldiers, I’ll stick with the sol- 
diers,” Vifias says, adding: “My worst fault is in not being 
sincere enough, because there was no room for sincerity in 
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the military and religious world where | was brought up. 
Struggling against it, I sometimes get violent, and as | 
don’t like that I try to avoid people.” 

In 1946 Vifias entered the Faculty of Philosophy and 
Letters of the University of Buenos Aires, from which he 
graduated as a teacher. “The University was death. The 
years I spent there were like being subjected to a vaccine 
against which I had to react. The University has produced 
nothing; all that counts there is the exam, and so the 
‘pony’ is everything.” Of his own two-year experience as 
an instructor, at the University of the Littoral in Santa Fe, 
he says: “Although teaching is not really distasteful to me, 
I can’t say it’s what I like to do most. I may have been 
pretty good at it.” 

While studying at the University, he met Adelaida Gigli, 
to whom he is now married and by whom he has a five- 
year-old daughter and a four-year-old son. “When they 
were smaller,” comments their father, “I had trouble com- 
municating with them. I’m learning now.” 

His first published work, “Los Desorientados” (a most 
appropriate title, considering the times) , appeared in 1952 
in the magazine Centro. It is a fragment of a still unpub- 
lished novel called Que Venga el Dia (Let the Day Come). 
He has written numerous essays, of which he says: “I think 


that in the essay I’ve found an outlet for my historical 
inclinations. I’m a frustrated historian.” He also admits to 
having published a poem in the magazine Reunién but 
does not recall its title. “I wasn’t satisfied with it, and ] 
gave up poetry. I settled on the novel when I realized it 
was the genre in which I felt most comfortable.” 

At thirty, Vifias is one of Argentina’s most widely read 
authors. His four published novels have found an audience 
outside the usual specialized one. He has written the sce- 
narios for two films—EI Jefe and El Candidato—and three 
television scripts. He has won various prizes. His powerful 
personality and independence of mind are constantly em- 
broiling him in polemics and have made him a favorite of 
interviewers. 


+ 


The big plane roared out of the Salta airport into the 
evening dusk, bound for Buenos Aires. David Vifias and 
I were traveling homeward together from Bolivia, where 
we had gone as members of a film delegation. I offered 
him a cigarette, which he accepted; he smokes little and 
generally carries none of his own. He puffed away silently, 
gazing out the window at the dark mass below. “What are 
you looking at, Vifias?” I asked, for the sake of conversa- 
tion. 

“The country,” he answered. 

“And how do you find it from up here?” 

“Vague and shapeless—looking for its form.” 


“What do you mean?” 

“That one of its chief defects is its lack of arrangement, 
of classifications. If we are to accomplish anything in 
Argentina, certain structures must first be built.” Vifas’ 
customary mode of speaking is stern; the words explode 
from his mouth with swift regularity, his harsh voice 
emphasizing the dogmatic force of his opinions. 

“Explain yourself, Viiias,” I persisted. “Speaking as a 
writer, what do you mean by ‘building certain structures’ ?” 

“Consider just one thing, Grossi. The writer in his pure 
state virtually doesn’t exist in Argentina. That is to say, 
there isn’t a man who lives to write and who makes his 
living exclusively from his writing.” 

“But don’t you?” 

“In the sense you’re suggesting, yes; strictly speaking, 
no. It’s true I write novels, film scenarios, and television 
scripts. But besides that I also have a fellowship to support 
my family on, granted by the University of Buenos Aires. 
It’s for a thesis on “The Argentine Writer and Reality,’ 
which is to be published in book form.” 

“But returning to that business about ‘structures,’ ” | 
interrupted. 

“What I mean,” said Vifas, “is that in Argentine society 
there’s no place for the writer. If you go to a hotel in 
Buenos Aires and ask to see the register, you won’t find a 
single writer on it, even though you may know that one is 
staying there. He’ll be listed as a newspaperman, a tourist, 
or something else.” 

“Do you think that this goes for all Latin American 
countries?” 

“I don’t know much about most of them. It’s certainly 
true in Bolivia, where we’ve just come from. In Chile, on 
the other hand, there have been at least two contemporary 
writers whom the public has respected as such: Pablo 


Vinas on set of film El Candidato, for which he wrote the scenario, 
with actors Alfredo Alcén and Duilio Marzio 
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Neruda and Gabriela Mistral. If Argentina had built up a 
tradition of writers that would have given the professional 
writer a position in society, what’s been happening 
wouldn’t have happened.” 

Our trip continued uneventfully. Below, illuminated by 
a full moon, the surface of Argentina was an infinite wrin- 
kle, broken only by mirror-like lakes that stared up at us 
in silence and by towns whose twinkling lights gave them 
the ingenuous charm of amusement parks. We were cross- 
ing the country diagonally, retracing by air the historic 
land route that centuries before had joined the River Plate 
with Upper Peru. 

I reopened our conversation. “Tell me, Viias, what do 
you think should be the mission of the Latin American 
writer?” 

“Apart from the question of aesthetics, he has a tie with 
social concerns. The Latin American writer has an obliga- 
tion to build structures related to the community. He must 
try to make his country a serious thing; otherwise you 
have what we’re going through now, you're just flapping 
in the wind. A culture is a complex. It’s not enough for a 
writer to perform his own little part in it as well as he can 
(which as a literary man he would do anyway) ; he needs 
the rest of it, he must integrate himself with the whole. 
Look at it this way: if by some impossible chance this 
thing we call Argentina were to vanish and anyone wanted 
to know what it had been like, he would have to resort to 
books. José Hernandez’s Martin Fierro and Ezequiel Mar- 
tinez Estrada’s Radiografia de la Pampa [X-ray of the 
Pampa], among others. Here are two cases where an author 
has succeeded in becoming part of the country’s reality.” 

“Do you think twentieth-century Argentine novelists 
have contributed anything to these structures, and, if so, 
who?” 

“In general, I’d say yes, even though I don’t always 
share their viewpoint. Manuel Galvez is one. Another is 
Eduardo Mallea, the Mallea of Historia de una Pasion 
Argentina.” 

For most of our journey, we had been flying along a 
broad silvery ribbon. A few minutes later we came to a 
vast expanse of lights. The passengers kept asking one 
another: “What river is this? What’s that city?” 

“Do you know?” I asked Vinas. 

“No.” 

“At the moment, we seem to be strangers in our own 
country.” Someone announced that the river was the Pa- 
rana, the city Rosario. “Tell me, Viinas, if I were really a 
stranger and asked you to suggest a book that would help 
me to understand Argentina, what would be your choice?” 

“There’s no single book that could do this for you,” he 
replied, “but I could mention a number that all together 
would cover most of it.” He took hold of his thick black 
mustache, pondered for a few moments, then spoke without 
hesitation. “I’d recommend Domingo Faustino Sarmiento.” 

“All fifty-two volumes?” 

“Well, no, though that would be the ideal thing. But I 
was thinking above all of Facundo. And then of La Cam- 
pana del Ejército Grande [The Campaign of the Great 
Army| and La Condicion del Extranjero en América [The 
Status of the Foreigner in America]. These would show 
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you Argentina from the time of the Rosas tyranny down tg 
1880. Next, Juan Bautista Alberti’s writings on the Para 
guayan War, a valuable study of the motives behind ap 
absurd struggle. I’d suggest some of the chroniclers of the 
frontier, the ones who deal with our Indians, especially 
Mansilla and Alvaro Barros. These authors picture the 
Indian from a very different angle from the usual one— 
they see him as a ‘displaced person.’ Also on our history, 
you'd find a couple of present-day books interesting: §] 
General Paz y los Dos Caudillajes [General Paz and the 
Two Despotisms] , by Luis Franco, and Ensayos Histéricos, 
by Julio Irazusta. Franco is one of our major writers, by 
the way. On economic affairs, I recommend Historia Eco. 
nomica de la Argentina, by Ricardo M. Ortiz, and Historia 
de los Ferrocarriles Ingleses en la Argentina [History of 
British Railroads in Argentina], by Raul Scalabrini Ortiz, 
Scalabrini is an original kind of nationalist, and he sheds 
a lot of light on one of this country’s basic problems.” 

“How about novelists?” 

“Cambaceres for the period from 1880 to 1890, Payré 
for the turn of the century, Roberto Arlt for the nineteen- 
thirties. Oh, and I almost forgot to mention Martin Fierro 
—that’s fundamental.” 

“Why?” 

“It’s a great document. Hernandez was a politician, not 
an aesthete; he analyzes the results of the attitudes of the 
romantic generation. Along with Martin Fierro, | think it’s 
indispensable to read Martinez Estrada’s study of it.” 

Our destination, Buenos Aires, appeared on the horizon, 
looking like the footlights of some fabulous spectacles of 
the future. As though bewitched by the luminous enchant. 
ment, our plane dropped into the lighted metropolis. 
Behind us, one of the passengers remarked, “Buenos Aires 
is a tremendous city.” And Vifas, smiling like a child, 
mused, “The most tremendous in the world.” 


+ 


Vinas’ studio, on the second floor of a spacious house, 
overlooks a narrow, stone-paved side street in the subur- 


ban town of San Fernando. The walls of the room are lined §. 


with books and here and there a few works of art—a char- 
coal drawing of Vinas’ head; a study of a nude; a colonial 
icon that he brought from Bolivia; and, on an inside door, 
a big poster advertising El Jefe. Small photographs of 
famous authors—Walt Whitman, Baudelaire, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Hemingway, and Ezequiel Martinez Estrada, 
among others—are scattered about at random. The River 
Plate, usually visible in the distance through the uncur- 
tained windows, was obscured by clouds on the rainy 
morning that I visited him. 

“What are you working on now?” I asked. 

“I’m halfway through my third film scenario,” he 
answered, in that deep, toneless voice. All of Vifias’ ex- 
pressive force is concentrated in his face and more pat- 
ticularly in his eyes. A tall, dark, inordinately serious man, 
he rarely smiles. When he does, his bushy mustache seems 
to disappear and his expression becomes as naive and 
candid as a child’s. 

“Of the various literary forms you work in, which do 
you prefer?” 
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Argentine novelist 
in somber mood 


“The novel, by far. There are certain problems—time, 
for instance—that the novel offers exciting possibilities for 
dealing with. Movies still haven’t got the subtlety of ex- 
pression that, say, Camus achieved in The Stranger. Of 
course, the master in this field was Proust, and not even a 
great film-maker like Ingmar Bergman ca.1 match him.” 

“What do you think of movies today?” 

“They're being influenced by literature. There are cer- 
tain processes that take place. Look. Early in this century 
the influence of literature on philosophy was obvious; take 
Barrés and Bergson. Thirty years later, philosophy was 
influencing literature; the typical case is Jean-Paul Sartre. 
But it’s equally true that nowadays both literature and 
architecture are also being influenced by the movies. As 
the theater had already been.” 

“How is this influence felt?” 

“In the dynamic quality of our contemporary literature. 
We all have the eyes of a movie. camera. As a matter of 
fact, this increasing dynamism began even before the 
movies. Look at Dégas. Historically speaking, the time was 
right for it.” 

“What themes would you like to treat in the movies?” 

“Two that I’ve already written novels about—the prob- 
lem of religious teaching, which I handled in Un Dios 
Cotidiano, and the military problem, along the same lines 
as in Los Duenos de la Tierra |The Masters of the Earth]. 
But I don’t think either will ever be filmed.” 

“Aside from literature, which is the art form you your- 
self most enjoy?” 

“Films, naturally, particularly the Italian. And my fa- 
vorite Italian director is Federico Fellini. The theater 
strikes me as archaic.” 

“But haven’t you written for the stage?” 

“Yes, and acted too.” 

“Oh?” 

“When I was in military school, I had a tiny part in 
Capitan Centella [Captain Lightning]. The only thing I 
remember about it is that every so often I repeated the 
line: ‘For a hundred thousand bombs.’ I was pretty good, 
I think. Then in 1957 I wrote a play called Sara Goldman, 
a flop. It had good dialogue, but it wasn’t theater. To write 
for the stage both tempts and terrifies me—terrifies me 
because I’d be so humiliated, for the actors as well as for 
myself, at the possibility of playing to an empty house. 


But I'll write another play sometime.” 

“What historical figure would you like to have been?” 

“F. Scott Fitzgerald, because he lived in a very intense, 
important age and knew how to resolve it in literature.” 

“And what fictional character?” 

“Garin in André Malraux’s The Human Condition, be- 
cause he tries to better the condition of mankind through 
revolutionary means.” 

“If you hadn’t become a writer, what profession would 
you have chosen?” 

“Politics. And not just because I have a taste for it but 
because it runs in the family. My grandfather was a fol- 
lower of Roca, a prominent one, and my father always 
talked politics to us. As children, my brother and I went 
to prison with him for political reasons.” 

When Viias talks, he gestures hardly at all, seeming to 
hold himself in deliberately. He is such a big man and the 
force of his personality is so great that he seems to “dis- 
place” the atmosphere around him much as a ship dis- 
places water. 

“Do you go in for any sports?” I asked him. 

“No. That’s why I’m so fat. I used to, regularly.” 

“And what do you do for relaxation?” 

“T don’t know how to relax. I work on Sundays, and I 
don’t even plan vacations. The only holidays I take are 
when an invitation happens to come along.” 

“Do you like to gamble?” 

“Yes, roulette, but I’ve never won.” 

“Returning to your work. For whom do you write?” 

“Although one may not say it in so many words, one 
writes for friends and for intelligent people, and one tries 
to have a lot of intelligent friends. Certainly, I want my 
books to be read by as many people as possible. Un Dios 
Cotidiano sold about five thousand copies, which I believe 
is the best that could be expected in this country. In these 
matters, you're up against an insuperable wall of silence. 
To put it in a word, a writer must realize he can’t write for 
everybody. How many, for example, are capable of reading 
Joyce’s Ulysses or Faulkner’s The Sound and the Fury?” 

“What have you written for television?” 

“I only started this year. So far, three of my scripts have 
been performed: “Carrera Literaria [Literary Career] ,” 
“El Héroe y los Filisteos [The Hero and the Philistines] ,” 
and “Alegres Campeones de América [Happy Champions 
of America].” Television in Argentina is handicapped by 
technical and commercial difficulties. But I must admit 
that in Tv I’ve been allowed to say things that the movies, 
for financial reasons, would never let me get away with.” 

“Just two more questions, Vilas. What books do you 
like to reread from time to time?” 

“Some of Faulkner, particularly Light in August.” 

“Finally, what do you consider your major fault as a 
writer?” 

“That of falling in love with a new ‘discovery’ and then 
working it to death.” 

The rain had stopped, but the sky was still threatening. 
As I gathered up my papers, I spotted a “Do Not Disturb” 
sign that Vinas had taken as a souvenir from a London 
hotel. I excused myself and said goodbye. Outside on the 
empty street, it had started to rain again. 
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JOSE GOMEZ-SICRE 


Winner of Fifth Sdo Paulo Biennial’s 
Grand Prize: sculpture by Barbara Hepworth ~, 
of Great Britain 


As a physical and spiritual endurance test, the almost four 
miles of art at the Fifth Sao Paulo Biennial was a chal- 
lenge to every visitor. This time I took it in easy stages, 
bit by bit, day by day, while it was being put together. | 
studied and analyzed the works with greater care and per- 
haps with greater interest than ever, since | was, for the 
first time, a judge. This meant more than a casual stroll 
so that I could describe what I saw for AMERICAS’ readers 
(see “Today’s Art at Sao Paulo,” January 1958). Though 
my opinion was to count for only one seventeenth of the 
final judgment, the business of awarding prizes nonethe- 
less weighs heavily on the conscience. 

I cannot agree with some critics, among them the one 
from The New York Times, who said that the exhibition 
was generally poor. Even if it had been, the organizers 
could not have been held to blame, for they agree to dis- 
play whatever the countries send. True. the first impres- 


sion was thal there was a sameness throughout, which led 
someone to venture that it might have been a four-mile 
one-man show. This was due to a superabundance of 
works of so-called action painting, or abstract impression- 
ism, whose influence has spread so far and wide that, like 
everything constant and uniform, it has become wearisome. 
There were also the experimentalists, whose principal 
virtue lies in finding new surfaces or simple physical quali- 
ties and presenting them with a certain contrived origi- 
nality that is annoying because of the untimely insistence 
on going back to the Dadaism of an era that now holds 
only historical significance. These works came from all 
over the world, from Poland and Spain, the United States 
and Japan, Yugoslavia and Argentina, India and Holland. 
However, careful examination of the entire exhibition 
gradually erased this impression of boring repetition, and 
the differences became apparent. 
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The paintings, sculptures, drawings, and engravings 
came from more than forty countries and the Pan Ameri- 
can Union (for the third time the only international 
organization represented). The first and second floors of 
the enormous pavilion in Ibirapuera Park were given over 
to art in the narrow sense; the third, to ingenious, attrac- 
tive displays of highly significant work in architecture and 
the theater. Seventeen American nations, not counting the 
host country, took part in this Biennial: Argentina, Bo- 
livia, Canada, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, the Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, Mexico, Panama, 
Paraguay, Peru, the United States, Uruguay, and Vene- 
mela. Though some did not heed the organizers’ request 
to send many works representing a few artists (rather than 
many works representing many artists), the over-all qual- 
ity was high and spoke especially well for Latin American 
art. 

The awarding of the prizes was in itself interesting, 
since the accidental and the superficial, the formless and 
the “stylish” were for the most part unrecognized. The 
Grand Prize went to Barbara Hepworth, an English ab- 
stract sculptress who seeks the solidity, serenity, and 
synthesis of the finest classical work. The rest of the prizes 
fell into two categories, international and Brazilian. 
Modesto Cuixart of Spain won the top award in painting, 
for remarkable works whose expressive mystery emanates 
from the very profundity of the subject matter. Clearly, 


Best foreign sculpture was judged to be that of 
talian Francesco Somaini 


the themes are the product of a brilliant mind that can 
create real emotional impact. The winner in sculpture was 
Francesco Somaini of Italy, creator of monumental, highly 
dramatic masses of steel. The engraving award went to 
Riko Debenjak of Yugoslavia for an impressive series of 
prints that proved not only his consummate technical 
skill but his highly sensitive conception. 

The first prize for drawing meant international recog- 
nition of José Luis Cuevas’ mastery of a difficult, demand- 
ing medium. I personally was most excited by this particu- 
lar award, since this young Mexican—whose roots are in 


First prize in painting went to Modesto Cuixart of Spain 


the traditions of his country though his expression is 
strictly his own—was the first Latin American to be singled 
out for such a high prize at the Biennial (his compatriot 
Rufino Tamayo split the first prize for painting in 1953 
with the French artist Mannessier). Rodolfo Abularach, a 
young Guatemalan, won a purchase prize for his excellent 
drawings. All of which served to prove the high level of 
development this medium has reached in Latin America 
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Engraving by Riko Debenjak of and, 


Armando Morales of Nicaragua with Birds Flying, one of paintings that 
won him Ernesto J. Wolf Award as best Latin American artist in show 
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and, consequently, the profound intellectuality of most of 
our art, which arranges, transfigures, reduces, and syn- 
thesizes, without resorting to effects, happenstance, or 
improvisation. 

Equivalent awards were given to the Brazilian artists, 
who have a special section at the Biennial. The winner in 
painting was Manabu Mabe, a Japanese-born naturalized 
Brazilian who has lived in Sao Paulo for the past twenty- 
four years. He did his first painting in Brazil, when he was 
still closely bound to the Japanese tradition. Today his 
works are supremely delicate, with rich tones and imagi- 
native calligraphy. The prize for drawing went to Marcelo 
Grassmann, one of the several fine artists who work ex- 
clusively in that medium. Like Cuevas, he follows an ob- 
jective bent. His people and compositions are tense and 
furious, yet his point of departure is the most imaginative 
and fantastic aspect of sixteenth-century Flemish art. 
Artur Luiz Piza, who has lived in Paris for years, took the 
engraving prize for his indisputably excellent work within 
the abstract tendency. 

The special Ernesto J. Wolf Award, named for the col- 
lector who donates it, goes to the best Latin American 
artist in each Biennial. This time the winner was Armando 
Morales, a Nicaraguan painter whose refined technique 
and power of invention are remarkable. To my utmost 
satisfaction, Morales was presented in the Pan American 
Union entry. 

As at the Fourth Biennial, Spain was much in the spot- 
light. Its entry was unified and high in quality—from 
Agustin Redondela’s solidly executed landscapes and their 
tremendous impact to prize-winner Modesto Cuixart’s 
“controlled accidents” and their mellow surfaces, their 
blobs of brown sealing wax, their considerable emotional 
content. Not to forget Antonio Suarez’s “visceral” paint- 
ings, of monumental intent; Lucio Mufioz’s dark woods, 
burned and tragic; Juan José Tharrats’ extraordinary 
series of monotypes; and sculptor Martin Chirino’s irons, 
vigorously forged yet treated with as much delicacy as if 
they were a precious metal. 

England’s contribution, however, with Barbara Hep- 
worth’s prize-winning abstractions, was every bit as note- 
worthy. Francis Bacon’s oils—his cadaverous cardinals, 
his monsters, his tormented figures—seemed almost a con- 
tradiction of Miss Hepworth’s large sculptures. And to 
round out the group, there was a carefully chosen series of 
engravings by the renowned S. W. Hayter. Thus, with only 
three artists, presented at their very best, there was no feel- 
ing of confusion or agglomeration; nothing detracted in 
the least from any member of the cleverly selected trio. 

With the bold representation of just seven artists, all 
of them clearly within the most contemporary currents, 
Poland was a real surprise. The gritty, rough compositions 
of Aleksander Kobzdej, an abstract painter, won a well- 
deserved purchase prize. Just as remarkable were the 
Czechoslovakian and Yugoslavian entries; and, as I men- 
tioned, the talented Yugoslav engraver Debenjak won the 
international prize in his category. Israel was another 
country that shrewdly limited its contribution to three 
artists and thus emphasized its worth—Moshe Castel re- 
ceived one of the painting awards. 


All the countries, however, were not so selective and 
discriminating. For example, Italy sent along a miscellany 
that looked more like the national section of its Venice 
Biennial than an entry in a foreign competition. There 
was painting that had been conceived and had grown to 
maturity within the traditional molds. But Alberto Burri 
turned up again, with his clever but rather vapid composi- 
tions in which he uses burlap, brass, and other “ignoble” 
materials. Also taking part in this neo-Dadaist invasion 
were the Italo-Argentine Lucio Fontana, his blank can- 
vases covered with slits; and Corrado Cagli, his dam- 
asked papers fixed onto canvas in a puerile exercise of a 
sterile imagination. Working in legitimate media, Emilio 
Vedova and Renato Birolli were perhaps the most out- 
standing Italian painters at the Biennial. The representa- 
tive sculptors were prize-winner Francesco Somaini with 
his powerful masses of metal that looked as if they might 
have been extracted directly from the depths of the earth 
or flung loose from some meteor; Vittorio Tavernari, with 
tremendously expressive representational compositions in 
concrete; Augusto Pérez, who also works in concrete; and 
Luciano Minguzzi, one of the most imaginative and 
talented of the new Italian sculptors. Along more experi- 
mental lines were Pietro Consagra’s burned logs and Gié 
Pomodoro’s hammered metals. 

Argentina, like Italy, presented a motley conglomera- 
tion. Even the works of Horacio Butler, Luis Barragan, 
and Luis Seoane, which might have meant salvation, could 
not make up for the excessive mediocrity. In the special 
room dedicated to Juan del Prete, not only did the paint- 
ings look as if they had been hastily done but there were 
too many signs of obvious derivations from the action 
style of Jackson Pollock. 

The Bolivian entry, also overburdened with too many 
names, was saved by Emiliano Lujan’s sculptures in mar- 
velous Andean minerals and by Maria Luisa de Pacheco’s 
work, which was significant not only for its dimensions 
but also for the quality of its concept. The latter, inci- 
dentally, is the most remarkable artist yet to come out of 
this fascinating republic. Her work is representational, 
and she uses color and form in such a way that she 
achieves a synthesis that borders on the abstract. The 
honorable-mention award she received only proves that 
her present maturity foretells a future filled with great 
possibilities. 

Cuba followed the same policy it did two years ago and 
sent only a few works by each of seventeen artists. Top- 
ranking painters like Amelia Pelaez, Cundo Bermidez, 
Felipe Orlando, and René Portocarrero had but one work 
apiece. Much the same happened with members of the 
young generation—Raul Martinez, Guido Llinas, Pedro 
de Oraa, Servando Cabrera Moreno, and Zilia Sanchez— 
each of whom was represented with two paintings at most. 
Young Jorge Camacho won honorable mention with two 
oils that were poetic in content and excellent in both 
concept and techniques. 

Paraguay, too, followed the same rule of numbers. 
Nevertheless, two promising young artists did stand out: 
the painter Carlos Colombino and the sculptor Hermann 
Bruno Guggiari, who received an honorable-mention prize. 
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Uruguay was pleasantly conspicuous for a special room 
with thirty-seven works by the late Joaquin Torres Garcia 
(1874-1949), who was a precursor of the new art in 
America and one of the most vital personalities of all time 
in the art of the River Plate region. With an assiduous 
selection from his constructivist period, supported by 
some of his portraits of famous men, the group gave the 
measure of the growing importance he enjoys in world art 
today. In another room there were works by seven artists 
—among them, José Echave and Amalia Nieto—who all 
show a progressive bent. 

The United States contribution was also based on 
quantity, not only in the number of artists represented but 
in the heroic size of many of the canvases, particularly 
those of Philip Guston, who won a purchase prize for his 
tachistic works. Using muted tones, mostly roses and grays, 
he enlarges on the details of certain fabrics seen in 
Velazquez portraits. A special room was given over to 
Guston, and another to the sculptor David Smith, an inter- 
esting figure in the new U.S. art. Another noteworthy 
entry was Corrado Marca-Relli, who specializes in sticking 
bits of canvas onto the canvas, painting them, and thus 
achieving a certain effect of relief and of an arrhythmical 
surface motion. 

Among the American nations, Colombia scored another 
triumph in the matter of selectivity. Alejandro Obregon. 
who again won honorable mention for his country, pre- 
sented his oils on “The Condor and the Bull,” which were 
done with all the skill and mastery we have come to expect 
of him. Eduardo Ramirez had a series of three black-and- 
white compositions on a single geometric theme and other 
top-quality works. Along with the highly significant works 
of Enrique Grau, Armando Villegas, and Guillermo Wied- 
mann, Fernando Botero showed his bishops and his still 
lifes, of monumental aspiration. All in all, this collection 
was one of the most popular at the Biennial. 

Peru brought to Sao Paulo the works of two of its most 
talented young artists: the sculptor Joaquin Roca-Rey and 
the painter Fernando de Szyszlo. Because of obvious air- 
transport difficulties, Roca-Rey’s pieces were smaller than 
usual, but this in no way limited his perfect sculptural 
concept. Szyszlo’s large canvases, which took an honor- 
able-mention prize, showed his constant progress toward 
becoming one of the dominant figures in Latin American 
art today. From the compositions and colors of ancient 
Peruvian ceramics and fabrics he has created an entire 
world of rich shadows, where colors gleam like gems 
touched by a Rembrandt light. Add to this works by Ri- 
cardo Grau and Alberto Davila, who are both among the 
best Peruvian painters, and the result was a superb 
example of excellent selective judgment. 

As at the last Biennial, Haiti was largely represented 
by primitive painters from the Art Center in Port-au- 
Prince. In contrast were the sophisticated works of Luce 
Turnier and Antonio Joseph. 

This time Venezuela’s contribution was well integrated 
and showed a decided discipline in its abstractionist move- 
ment, which was one of the first—and is still one of the 
finest—in Latin America. Among the entries were the 
clever tonal variations. of the talented and imaginative 
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Humberto Jaimes; impressive canvases by Mercedes 
Pardo and Angel Hurtado; the clear-cut, severe geometric 
forms of Elsa Gramcko; and the Ducos on wood of 
Alejandro Otero, the undisputed master of Venezuelan 
abstractionism. Otero’s “Colorrhythms,” with their black 
parallel bars that filter the brilliant hues of forms that 
seem to insinuate themselves into the geometric pattern, 
go a step beyond the coldness of pure mathematics to 
suggest emotional depths. After so much tachisme in some 
sections of the Biennial, the austerity of the Venezuelans’ 
abstractionism—as well as Eduardo Ramirez’s in the 
Colombian entry—came ‘as a welcome relief, a return to 
order and the purest principles of form. 

Another respite along the tiring road of abstract impres- 
sionism was the Mexican group, which presented one of 
the founders of the realistic tendency that marks that 
country’s art: Francisco Goitia, whose widely known oil 
painting Tata Jesucristo, done in 1925, was added to an 
extensive collection of landscapes and other less intense 
compositions. Also included, from the middle generation, 
was Guillermo Meza, with seven excellent oils that proved 
his refined sense of color and of exactness. José Chavez 
Morado’s works showed that he is still in his social-real- 
istic mood and using the same approach as ever. In a 
special room, the drawings of José Luis Cuevas. His varia- 
tions on “The Funeral of a Dictator” (see inside front 
cover, May, and “Letters,” October) proclaimed not only 
his infinite capabilities with line, shadow, and volume but 
an entirely individual concept of abstract composition that 
does not in the least diminish the impact of the theme. 
His power of artistic invention was apparent in the angry 
studies of the “Conquest of Mexico.” While the most 
striking thing about the “Models” series was the gentle 
undulation of large masses, in the “Painter” series it 
was the expressive vigor of the masses and the ferocious 
distortion or destruction of f-rm. 

Three countries that exercised good judgment and sent 
only small entries were Ecuador, Guatemala, and Panama. 
The single Ecuadorian participant was Guillermo Muriel, 
a painter who won an honorable-mention award. The lone 
Guatemalan was Rodolfo Abularach, with an abundant 
collection of ink drawings, on paper and on canvas. His 
delicate strokes, his mastery in achieving a feeling of space 
and of volume, his forms that are so closely bound to 
the Mayan culture of his homeland made it clear that this 
young artist will go far in his field. Panama cleverly 
offered the work of two representational artists this time: 
Eudoro Silvera, with his gloomy, thickly impasted can- 
vases; and Guillermo Trujillo, whose oils—ancient forms 
done in the terracotta shade of certain Roman murals— 
won honorable mention. 

Another country that entered the works of just one 
artist was the Dominican Republic, but, unfortunately, 
they did not arrive in time to be considered in the judging. 
Though I never saw them, the catalogue listed ten forged- 
iron sculptures by one of the country’s most highly es- 
teemed young artists, Antonio Toribio. Canada also lim- 
ited its selection—to four young painters who follow the 
abstract line: George Edmundo Alleyn, Suzanne Bergeron, 
John Graham Coughtry, and William Ronald. 
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In special section for Brazilians, Japanese-born 
Manabu Mabe took first prize in painting. This is 
his Movable Composition 


Work by Marcelo Grassmann, winner of first prize 
for Brazilian drawings 


Two entries in large U.S. group: painting by David Smith and 
sculpture by Corrado Marca-Relli 


The Santiago Institute of Modern Art was responsible 
for Chile’s participation this time. The group included six 
painters and three sculptors, all representatives of one form 
or another of abstractionism. The familiar names among 
the painters were Enrique Zafiartu, Nemecio Antinez, 
José Balmes, and Luis Vargas Rosas; two new ones— 
Emilio Hermansen and Rodolfo Opazo—definitely prom- 
ise great things for Chilean art. Opazo won honorable 
mention for five oils that were not only vigorously con- 


ceived but showed a distinctly personal sense of color. 
Sculptors Sergio Castillo, Marta Colvin, and Sergio Mallol 
upheld their country’s reputation for excellence in this 
field. 

Finally, the Pan American Union entry. By special con- 
cession of the directors of the Sao Paulo Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, which sponsors the competition, we have been in- 
cluded in the last three Biennials—which has given us the 
opportunity to present artists who have never before taken 
part. There were only two this time, entirely different 
from each other (in technique, approach, and nationality ) 
so that both could be shown to best advantage. The 
Haitian sculptor Georges Liautaud, a blacksmith in a vil- 
lage near Port-au-Prince, earns his living by making 


Corner of Venezuelan exhibit: paintings by Elsa Gramcko (left) 
and Alejandro Otero 


grave markers for the local cemetery. To the traditional 
Christian emblems he surreptitiously adds African re- 
ligious symbols. His forms are simple and brutal; his 
concept, the direct approach of the primitives. The figures, 
of iron and partially oxidized brass, are suggestive in 
design, at once sensual and demoniacal. Not a mere man- 
nerism, this is a direct consequence of incorporating Afri- 
can art with American. 

In direct contrast to Liautaud’s work was that of the 
Nicaraguan painter Armando Morales. His colors are gen- 
erally muted—ochers, grays, olive green, black—in widely 
varied shades; the surfaces of the paintings, usually im- 
pasted, glow like smooth, carefully worked enamel. 
Morales’ complex forms and themes keep the viewer look- 
ing for, and finding, the elements that appear only under 
close scrutiny. Particularly remarkable were two hand- 
some canvases of his series called “Dead Guerrilla Fight- 
ers.” The judges unanimously awarded him the purchase 
prize for the best Latin American artist. In this respect. 
the PAU entries have always fared well, winning at least 
one prize in each competition. 

Even from these few pages, it is obvious that the Fifth 
Sao Paulo Biennial was indeed far more than “a four-mile 
one-man show.” But like any art exhibition, it did demand 
more than a cursory glance. Ge 
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Gardens and exhibition salon in Luis-Angel Arango Library, one of several unique projects of Bank of the Republic in Bogota 


A MOST UNUSUAL BANK 


JAIME DUARTE FRENCH 


Say “BANK,” and people naturally think at once of an in- 
stitution whose activities are strictly financial. In most 
places this would be true, but not in Colombia, where the 
Bank of the Republic serves the permanent interests of the 
community by contributing to the development of every 
phase of the national life. In doing this, it has undertaken 
one of the most fascinating jobs being done anywhere in 
the Hemisphere today. The old misconception that money 
can be conserved or multiplied only if it is kept out of 
idealistic enterprises might have been a stumbling block 
had not the Bank, a sound financial institution indeed, 
decided to simply ignore it and join forces with everyone 
in Colombia who is striving to expand and encourage 
cultural endeavors. 

It all started in the early nineteen-thirties, when a sec- 
tion of the building was converted into an employees’ 
library and stocked with some of the most outstanding 
works on economics and finance. Once interest in these 
volumes was aroused, many staff members took to con- 
tributing books or sums of money to help enlarge the 
small collection, as a sort of repayment for the service. In 
the beginning, the library was more an experiment than 
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anything else, but the Board of Directors—on which many 
sectors of society are officially represented, including the 
Government, other banks, agricultural and livestock-rais- 
ing societies, chambers of commerce, the National Asso- 
ciation of Industrialists, the National Federation of Mer- 
chants, the National Federation of Coffee-growers—was so 
encouraged by the results that all its members were deter- 
mined to see it grow and succeed. Others interested in the 
Bank lent their support. 

By 1948 the library facilities had been enlarged enough 
that they could be opened to the general public. From that 
time on, anyone was welcome. In order to keep up with the 
demands, more and more volumes were added; and, since 
there were almost as many preferences as there were 
readers, the collection grew to include works of all sorts 
and on all subjects. There are now about a hundred thou- 
sand volumes in it, some three quarters of them cata- 
logued. This is not a tremendous number, to be sure, but 
it does allow for a daily average of about six hundred 
readers. In the rare-book collection are incunabula from 
Europe and perhaps the largest accumulation of colonial 
publications anywhere. 
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Today the Luis-Angel Arango Library, named after a 
former Bank director, has a modern, specially designed 
building all its own in La Candelaria district, the original 
nucleus of Bogota. Concrete spans crisscross the vaulted 
ceiling of the reading room, allowing natural light to enter 
through square plastic-covered openings (at night, strate- 
gically placed fluorescent lamps produce the same effect) . 
In the Exhibition Salon are two unusual gardens, one at 
either end, and a lovely fountain. Opening off it are the 
Children’s Reading Room, the Music and Television Salon, 
the Lecture Room, and the cafeteria. The library also 
boasts extensive archives, an exchange service, and a peri- 
odical section. Immediate plans call for another audi- 
torium and sections devoted to microfilm, maps, and bind- 
ing—all this even before the proposed enlargement of the 
building. The offices are on the lower floors, which include 
a basement and a sub-basement, and all the levels are con- 
nected by impressive stairways of black Colombian marble. 

Soon the Luis-Angel Arango Library will be among the 
finest and most complete in the entire Hemisphere. Approx- 
imately a thousand people a day visit it now; its reading 
services for adults and children and the lecture, exhibition, 
and music rooms are always busy. Luis Lépez de Mesa, 
who is known all over South America for his invaluable 
scientific, historic, and literary contributions, recently 
said: “Above all, the Luis-Angel Arango Library encour- 
ages study, with its lovely physical surroundings and the 
courteous attention of its staff members. They always try 
to see to it that the reader gets the book he wants, even if 
it is not in the collection.” 

The library has its own monthly publication, in which it 
reports on its various activities. This journal also carries 
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articles on history, philosophy, literature, and the like; 
reviews of the latest books added to the collection; notes 
on art, particularly on the works on display; and a com- 
pilation of little-known works published in Colombia dur- 
ing the last century. Perhaps the most fascinating of all the 
contents are the figures that show the daily movement in 
the Reading Room—not only the exact number of in- 
quiries but the subjects too. Broken down into tables, this 
count reveals the intensity of interest in specific branches 
of learning and provides the criterion for the purchase of 
new books. 


Reading room for children from eight to twelve 
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Another project is to set up a permanent exhibition of 
paintings. To reach this goal, and incidentally to encour- 
age Colombian artists, the Bank plans to acquire one or 
more paintings from every show held at the library. 
Among the works already in this incipient collection are 
several of remarkable worth that attest to the high level of 
artistic achievement in Colombia. In the vestibule of the 
Main Reading Room there is an extraordinary mural by 
Alejandro Obregén that the critics have acclaimed as the 
best of its kind in the country. 

The Bank is also in the publishing business. First, it 
printed and reprinted books that were considered essential 
to the study of the country’s economic problems, in order 
that as many Colombians as possible should learn to under- 
stand better the phenomena that had begun to affect the 
national economy and the general financial situation. Since 
industrial expansion became something to be reckoned 
with around 1930, and domestic and foreign commerce 
alike were faced with new demands, it was indispensable 
for management, both government and private, to put 
aside their trial-and-error approach and set their minds to 
intensive, organized study. They must examine not only 
current economic doctrines but the nation’s past record, 
especially from the seventeen-fifties on. Few Colombians 
were aware that the subject had been given serious con- 
sideration so long ago, that well-informed writers of colo- 
nial times and of the first hundred years after independ- 
ence had left some exceptionally valuable works. Because 
these books covered various aspects of economic activity, 
they served not only as an indication of how much had 
been done earlier but as a guide for future prospects and 
development. So it was that the Bank, in an attempt to 
revive old ideas about the country, its nature and its poten- 
tialities, began publishing the Archive of the National 
Economy. In the first volume of this collection Dr. Arango 
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wrote: “It is opportune to mention the importance that 
advanced countries assign to the study of forgotten eco. 
nomic doctrines and of the commentaries on them. Though 
they may seem to lack timeliness, in their day they influ 
enced the structure of government agencies and the des. 
tiny of private enterprise.” 

A quick glance at but a few of the titles will show the 
scope and orientation of the project: Memorias Sobre 
Amonedacién de Oro y Plata en la Nueva Granada (Re. 
ports on Gold and Silver Coinage in New Granada), by 
José Manuel Restrepo; Memorias de Hacienda 1823-1826. 
1827 (Treasury Reports for 1823-1826-1827), by José 
Maria del Castillo y Rada; Asuntos Econdmicos y Fiscales 
(Economic and Fiscal Matters), by J. M. Rivas Groot; 
La Reforma Tributaria en Colombia (Tax Reform in Co. 
lombia), by Esteban Jaramillo; Unas Ideas Elementales 
Sobre Problemas Colombianos, by Alfredo Garcia Cadena. 
In time this series will undoubtedly be one of the most 


complete and substantial collections on internal economic 


matters to be found in any Latin American country. 

Later the Bank began to publish other sorts of books 
too. So far it has put out more than two hundred titles on 
history, sociology, geography, the natural sciences, ancient 
and modern literature and art, not counting the statistical 
pamphlets and economic analyses prepared by the Re 
search Department. The Board chairman’s annual report 
contains a record of the country’s general economic ac 
tivity and recommendations for a course to follow in thé 
future. A monthly magazine carries commentaries im 
depth, technical articles, and statistics compiled by the 
Research Department. 

Yet another Bank activity is providing books, maps, art 
reproductions, and so on to colleges, schools, libraries, and 
teaching centers throughout the country. A fair estimate} 
would be that the Bank gives away each year upwards of 
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Gold Museum on lower level of Bank building has world’s fines 


Meeting room in Library, where oas Regional Seminar on 
Economic and Social Affairs met last year 


Mural by Alejandro Obregon, just outside main reading room, is 
part of Bank’s permanent collection of Colombian art 


t collection of gold objects fashioned in primitive times 


ten thousand copies of publications of one sort or another. 

Colombians accept it as perfectly natural for the Bank 
of the Republic to play this role in the country’s intellec- 
tual life. One thing still does impress them, however; the 
Gold Museum, a magnificent collection of pre-Columbian 
objects made of the precious metal that testify to the sensi- 
tivity and artistic taste of the primitive natives of the New 
World (see “Golden Legacy,” by Jane Watson Crane, 
AMERICAS, April 1954). Approximately seven thousand 
pieces, in every imaginable form, evoke the whole intricate 
web of fact and legend that the centuries have woven 
around the Chibchas and other tribes that occupied the 
different regions of Colombia. Using these objects as a 
point of departure, historians and sociologists have tried 
—with varied degrees of success, but always to advantage 
—to re-create the lives, religions, and customs of our 
ancient forebears. There may be no other country with a 
finer artistic heritage (or even one that equals it) from 
prehistoric times. 

Wanting to show how much these pieces from its Gold 
Museum can tell about the different levels of the several 
Indian civilizations in Colombia, the Bank charged the 
eminent Spanish archaeologist José Pérez de Barradas 
with making an exhaustive study of the subject. From ear- 
lier investigations by Colombian scientists, something was 
already known about each of the styles evident in the pre- 
Hispanic precious-metal work of Colombia, and there had 
even been attempts at classification. But the definitive 
work was produced by Professor Pérez de Barradas. The 
following excerpts are taken from the four volumes (two 
of text and two of plates) in which he examines the 
Calima, Tolima, and Muisca styles: 


Nowadays, when we no longer believe in legends of the past, we 
can visit a magnificent museum in Bogota that shows us, palpably. 
what could have been El Dorado for those who sought it so avidly. 
... The really curious thing is that such a fabulous collection could 
have been got together only when the spirit behind it was neither 
profit nor greed, but the purest ideal—service to country and to 
culture. The highest spiritual values have been put above material 
interest and intrinsic value and have made possible the creation of 
a museum where the historian has more proofs of indigenous cul- 
ture than he could ever find in chronicles and archives, where the 
scientist can investigate the origin and development of metal- 
working techniques, and where the artist can enjoy a new world of 
decorative forms and themes. Unselfish love of, or rather passion 
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for, truth and beauty has triumphed over the myth of El Dorado 
and made it a reality in only a few short years. 

Today the Gold Museum has more than sixty-seven hundred 
pieces, or more than four times as many as all the other museum 
and private collections of pre-Hispanic Colombian work in gold and 
silver in the world put together. Once, the “treasure of the Quim- 
bayas,” which the Colombian Government gave to Spain in 1892, was 
astonishing; but just think that it consisted of only sixty-two pieces. 

An art and archaeology museum filled exclusively with pre- 
Hispanic gold objects, all found within a single national territory, 
exists only in Bogota... . / Among them are the jewels worn by both 
men and women for celebrations and dances, those the warriors 
decked themselves out in before going into combat, the chiefs’ 
attributes of power, the ornaments of the medicine men and priests. 
Many were used to adorn the bodies of high-ranking persons 
before burial. 


The distinguished professor goes on to say that Colom- 
bia’s pre-Hispanic gold-working techniques are “an origi- 
nal art. Mexico is outstanding for its statues and its jades; 
Yucatan for its reliefs and its architecture; Peru for its 
textile art and its ceramics. But Colombia brings to Ameri- 
can art gold work that is not limited to personal adorn- 
ments or simple decorative design but is a major art, in 
which the overcoming of technical difficulties obliged the 
artist to make his message all the more touching.” 

When the eminent Argentine art professor Amilcar O. 
Marcon was in Colombia, as part of a study trip to several 
Latin American nations, he said of the Gold Museum: “On 
trips to Europe I was often told by well-informed people 
that the most valuable collection of gold works was in 
Russia. I went there, and was really astounded at that col- 
lection. But after my visit to the Bank of the Republic, I 
can assure you that the Russian collection does not com- 
pare, from the point of view of documentary value, with 
the one here. In the Russian museum they have, as ex- 
amples of their wealth, objects that are three or four 
centuries old. But here you have exquisitely wrought 
pieces that in some instances date back at least ten 
centuries.” 

Another Bank project, since 1942, has been the patient 
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restoration of the Mint, one of the best examples of six. 
teenth-century colonial architecture in Bogota today. Pui 
by order of King Philip II in 1588, it was not actually sq 
up as a mint until April 1620, and the first coins wer 
turned out in 1627. Nowadays it still keeps up with the 
demand for silver and lesser pieces. 

Indeed, the Bank of the Republic always gives special 
attention to any colonial building that for reasons of age, 
structure, or purpose it considers worth preserving. It pro. 
vided the impetus, and the financial backing, for the resto. 
ration of the San Diego Monastery, which is next to the 
modern Hotel Tequendama in Bogota. The original archi. 
tectural lines were painstakingly followed, and sections 
that time had destroyed—thus perverting the original con. 
cept—were rebuilt. Of all the religious structures standing 
today, this church is perhaps the purest example of His. 
panic style. The building that houses the Supreme Court, 
located about halfway between the Mint and the Luis 
Angel Arango Library, is yet another of the Bank's 
accomplishments. 

The Bank of the Republic also controls the workings of 
the famed salt mines of Zipaquira (see AMERICAS, July 
1957) and is responsible for “the only cathedral in the 
world that has been carved out of underground rock.” 
This unique religious shrine is known variously as the 
Cathedral of Salt, the Submerged Cathedral, or the Swal- 
lowed-up Cathedral. How did it come into being? German 
Arciniegas explains: “The Indians made tunnels in Zipa- 
quira. As they grew larger through the centuries, the 
people began to see naves, altars, pulpits, arches decorated 
with stalactites. Let it be a cathedral, the Bank said. And 
under the inspired guidance of an unforgettable artist, 
Pepe Gonzalez, the cathedral took shape. The famous sub- 
terranean cathedral where the Indian now hears choirs 
sing out from the shadows and comes away with the 
impression that God is deep in the earth.” 

Hernando Téllez once wrote: Cathedral opens up a 
new idea of space and of contemplative study. Scratched 
out of darkest chaos, it finds God again along the road of 


antithesis. Its arches are lost in the wonder of an eternal f 


night. Instead of the joy of the wind, only the slow sub- 
terranean waters—ignorant of the glory of day—eat away, 
like a cruel flow of tears, at the square masses of salt in the 
almost tangible darkness. Silence is everywhere. In that 
singular conspiracy against light the flame burns low, 
oppressed by the weight of the blackness. Man himself 
becomes an integral part of that element of nullification 
and mystery.” 

Since the Bank is concerned with the welfare of the 
Colombian people in the broadest sense, some of its ac: 
tivities are of a strictly popular nature—like the Inn of the 
Liberator in Zipaquira and the restaurant at the Neusa 
Dam. All this is done as a public service; there are no 
profits. Currently, it is working with the Special District 
of Bogota on the reconstruction of Santander Park, which 
will be among the finest in all South America. 

Such are the accomplishments of the Bank of the Re- 
public. The nation is more than satisfied, for these efforts 
not only stimulate the people’s progress but also enhance 
the prestige of Colombia in the Hemisphere. Ge 
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A short story by FERNANDO ALEGRIA 


WHEN THE SIGNAL failed to come through and no mes- 
senger showed up to report, the Supreme Council tacitly 
accepted the defeat of the expeditionary group. They had 
calculated that in under ten hours the guides would reach 
the main entrance of the great wall. From there they were 
to go up a vertical passageway of wood to the metal slabs 
on the west. That advance, across a smooth surface that 
was broad enough to allow several million individuals to 
walk one to two thousand abreast, was a relatively simple 
operation. It took no special daring; it was more a matter 
of organization, discipline, instinctive foresight. Actually, 
the proper functioning of each individual’s radar would 
eliminate the risk of confusion and panic and allow every- 
one to make it all the way. In a few minutes the passageway 
would be filled with the first thousand columns. Then the 


march would slow down in order to let the vanguard pass 


’ through the complex metal labyrinths that led to the glass 


wall of the East. The columns might have to close ranks, 
depending on the condition of the passages, the degree of 
radioactive heat, or, in the case of recent avalanches, the 
muddiness and extent of the rock and mineral obstruc- 
tions. They would also have to watch out for dangerous 
animals and their snares—since they were so numerous, 
most of their enemies preferred sneak attack to open war- 
fare. Maybe they would be unable to march more than two 
abreast. It might take the eight million guides several 
hours to evacuate the entrance passageway, but even this 
unexpected contingency could not impair the over-all plans 
of the expedition. The time factor was no problem. In the 
past it had been, more for its ethical projections than for 
any other reason. But at the opportune moment someone 
had come up with the necessary equation, which had pre- 
cluded all reservations. Just as the individual had ceased 
to be the social unit—today the count was by millions 
when yesterday it had been by tens—the hour was the tem- 
poral unit only inasmuch as it symbolized the subjective 
duration of time. In certain operations the hour could be 


the conventional sign for a year; in others, for a century. 
It had only to do with establishing a proportional and logi- 
cal correspondence between individual and time, so that 
the sudden disappearance or appearance of a million 
beings would always be readily assimilated by an equiva- 
lent portion of time. 

Once at the glass wall of the East, the guides would face 
the first serious obstacle. They would have to cross a longi- 
tudinal ditch provided with air-tight defenses, and no one 
knew the depth of the abyss that lay beyond. It could prob- 
ably only be measured in light-years. The plan consisted in 
attacking it in columns of five hundred each; to descend 
the initial slope, to approach the base of the wall that cut it 
in two, and to pass under it, squeezing and stretching the 
body, which, lacking bony structure, could be flattened at 
will even to infinitesimal dimensions. It would take time, 
but, as has already been explained, time was no problem. 

It was impossible to conjecture about what hazards the 
descent might produce. No one could offer facts that would 
have made advance planning possible. Within the span of 
modern history. volunteers had tried to reach the great 
void. None had returned. It was supposed that the wall of 
descent was of sidereal proportions, that it was irregular 
in structure and shape. In certain areas there seemed to be 
vast roads made of petrified organic matter; in others, a 
frozen surface, divided at intervals by dry canals into 
small squares, triangles, and stars. It was believed that the 
roads led to secret constructions, perhaps subterranean. 
Someone who had reached the ditch had described his 
glimpse of these wonders, but his testimony was considered 
to be the product of a wild imagination. He mentioned a 
free-floating hill, of a white mineral, topped by grayish- 
golden stalks. He also described a monstrous growth that 
seemed to spring from a single root; without being exactly 
vegetal, it looked like a dissected, porous colony of white 
coral, covered with millions of bumps that absorbed the 
dampness. Such a thing filled the guides with consterna- 
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tion. It was a temptation to be avoided, since the moisture 
within would make it smell damp, and these odors would 
evoke the same old illusion: the plump, fertile seed. They 
kept thinking of an unusual stronghold that they knew 
something about from other areas they had already at- 
tacked and conquered. A monumental crater carved out of 
marble mountains, it lured them with its soft, moon-white 
gleam. The sides could be scaled in a few seconds along 
broad, smooth slopes, and from the top you could make 
out what looked like a lake. The waters and their emana- 
tions of fermentation were irresistibly fascinating. Those 
who dared descend were caught off guard by sudden, thun- 
derous cascades that wiped out every sign of life in but a 
few seconds. 

So the descent was to be into the unknown, and it had to 
be made because it presented the last obstacles before they 
achieved the purpose of the expedition: the conquest of 
one more piece of the enemy territory, another storehouse 
of provisions for the community that, for the thousandth 
time, was in the clutches of hunger. 

Yes, they were fighting for subsistence, for the necessity 
of gaining even one more millimeter of space. For cen- 
turies, between birth and death there had been time only 
for killing the enemy before he put the food in his mouth 
and before he occupied the space that another needed in 
order to live. The two actions had become automatic: to 
jerk the food from the adversary’s mouth and to lop off his 
head. That was why the columns were advancing toward 
unexplored worlds where the last traces of food were 
hidden. 

Theoretically, the final assault must be an awesome av a- 
lanche of thousands of suicide battalions that, without 
once changing the pace of the attack and indifferent to the 
new weapons of the enemy (whose action they would catch 
on their radar apparatus long before they faced them). 
would smother every defense and means of resistance with 
the sheer weight of their mass. The enemy, nevertheless, 
possessed unexpected resources. Generally, he disdained 
violence. He preferred to confuse; to trick from the 
shadows; to surprise the attacker; to draw him toward 
bare, open surfaces and lose him in a maze of bright. 
smooth vastness; to lead him to movable lakes; to stop 
him before impregnable walls; to allow him to advance for 
an instant, then crush him with swift, decisive blows. At 
that point the guides became desperate. Columns got 
mixed up, secret passwords and signals were forgotten, 
fear spread, and organization fell apart. Frantic individ- 
uals usurped the leadership of the more faint-hearted. The 
disciplined regiments gave way to small columns that 
began to march aimlessly, often blindly circling a hill, or 
endlessly going up and down the walls of a dark structure, 
or crossing and recrossing a bridge. Groups of two or three 
got separated from those lost columns. They exchanged 
ideas, embraced desolately, and, heaving something, any- 
thing, onto their shoulders, would try to return—an absurd 
trip that led nowhere and usually ended in a trap. 

With no word of the vanguard, the colony waited some 
hours, silently watching the Supreme Council. The moment 
would come when each would be convinced that the mis- 
sion had been a failure. Then the emergency operation 
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would begin, first among leaders, then extending to the 
cities and the fields like the muffled and constant crackle of 
a bonfire: the millions of colonists would attack each other 
in silence, would devour each other. Slaughter was always 
rapid. A single snap of the jaws would behead your neigh. 
bor. There would be survivors, a few maimed sufferers that 
would drag themselves forth in search of other colonies, 
Once on the roads they would be easy prey to all sorts of 
animals that would swallow them alive. 

The colony was ready for suicide when a vague form 
appeared in the distance, stumbling along, determined to 
reach them and perhaps to convey a message. Millions of 


eyes peered intently. The form grew and now there were§ 


no doubts: it was a guide. The long-awaited messenger, 
The voice that would give an account of the battle and 
open or close the way for the mass expedition. They let 
him through, helped him along. Someone took him on his 
back and carried him to the peak where the Supreme 
Council was waiting. There, bathed by the light of the sun, 
the guide let them examine him. 

His body, once bronzed and sleek, was covered with a 
strange rash, minute holes in his skin, that gave off a 
nauseating, acid vapor. His radar antennae, scorched, 
broken, were dangling in his face. Tottering, the guide was 
obviously in the throes of death. They urged him to report. 
He moved his head, made a few desperate gestures, and 
finally told what had happened. 

It was clear that the guides had crossed the ditch. De- 
scending the slope, as slick as tile, they cleverly avoided 
the many traps and streamed onto the level surface in 
search of the secret caverns. They advanced headlong with- 
out encountering any obstacles. The lineal formation held 
up. They were seeking access among the wood and tile 
corners and crevices when the first mist of poisonous acid 
exploded. It was impossible to stop, much less to fall back. 
Once unleashed, the impetus of the attack—millions of 
individuals directing their every effort against the distant 
obstacle to the utter neglect of immediate safety—is un- 
controllable. It will not cease until the last objective is 
achieved: when the last bridges are opened, the last de- 
fenses overcome, and the longed-for supplies broken into. 
The discharge of acid fell on the fighters like a dense, per- 
sistent rain, covering their bodies, blinding, burning, de- 
stroying to the marrow. They kept on advancing, blind, 
crazed, only to fall into traps where another acid, this one 
thick and oily, brought slow, agonizing death. When the 
formations had been disrupted, the enemy began to tram- 
ple them with their tremendous feet, crushing them against 
the ground and drowning them in their own body fluids. 
The guides, burned, decapitated, disemboweled, were 
strewn all over the ground in so many layers that it grew 
sticky and brown. 

“Tt was a cataclysm!” the survivor concluded. “The bat- 
tlefield looked like a bathroom floor covered with dead 
ants.” 

And he tumbled over on his side, raised his six legs in 
the air, shuddered, flicked his antennae again, and died. 
Immediately, the huge colony of ants set about the task of 
devouring each other. They began by eating the body of 
their last guide. Ge 
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’ WHEN I FIRST SAW “Pancho, the Jaguar,” he looked to me 
like a ninth-century Viking. He was seated in his throne 
chair by a crackling blaze in the high-ceilinged library of 
his home, a former monastery. His mane of white hair 
shook, his Norse blue eyes glistened, and his big frame 
quivered with gusto as he talked about his life—his jungle 
travels; his discoveries of Mayan ruins; his experiences 
among the Lacandon Indians, those last survivors of 
Mayan civilization. 

Who is Pancho, and how did he get the name by which 
he is known to Indian tribes throughout the southern 
Mexican State of Chiapas? He is Dr. Frans Blom, a 
Danish archaeologist who was formerly director of 
archaeological expeditions for Tulane University. He dis- 
covered the great stone head of La Venta and is the author 
of many books (the second volume of his latest, La Selva 
Lacandona, on the Chiapas jungle, was published in 
1957). Now semi-retired, though he still serves occasion- 
ally as consultant to the Mexican Government on Indian 
matters, he lives with his wife in San Cristébal de Las 
Casas. This curious city—seventy-two hundred feet above 
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sea level, sixty miles from a railroad, and possessing no 
telephones—snuggles into the misty highlands of Chiapas, 
an area of massive mountains, tall forests, and steaming 
jungles, three times the size of Massachusetts. To the Blom 
house, with its library of everything written since 1519 
about the Indian tribes of southern Mexico, comes every 
anthropologist or expedition that visits Chiapas; the his- 
torian Arnold Toynbee, the French anthropologist and 
political figure Jacques Soustelle, and Dr. Roger Heim, 
director of the French National Museum, are but a few of 
the scholars who have benefited from the Bloms’ vast 
knowledge of the region. Most important of all, nowadays, 
are the Bloms’ activities in behalf of the Lacandons. 
“Pancho,” of course, is a Spanish nickname for Fran- 
cisco.or Frans. In Mayan the word for jaguar is Bolom, 
almost the doctor’s surname. The ancient Mayas wor- 
shipped the jaguar as a god. The highest orders of priest- 
hood were those who served him, and their sacred writings 
were known as the Books of the Jaguar Priests. The jaguar 
is still revered (and perhaps worshiped) not only by the 
truly Mayan Lacandons but also by their kinsmen the 
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Chamulans, the Zinacantecs, the Tenajapans, and the 
Huixtecs, all tribes whose ancestors lived on the fringes of 
the Mayan Empire. Calling Dr. Blom “the Jaguar” is like 
giving him a deferential bow. 

Mrs. Blom, the former Dr. Gertrude Duby, is a mature, 
stunning Swiss beauty. She, too, has captivated the In- 
dians, so that the doctor and his wife are warmly greeted 
as “Pancho” and “Trudy” in hundreds of thatched vil- 
lages. Instinctively the tribes sense that the Danish doctor 
and his wife are preventing them from withering away 
into a footnote to the history of the Mayan civilization. 

This is how it came about: 

Four years ago a member of the Lacandon tribe named 
Bor lived far out in the Chiapas jungles. He fed his sister, 
his wife, and his two sons and baby daughter by raising 
corn and shooting wild game with bow and arrow. Owning 
a machete and an axe, he was a person of substance, 
owing fealty to no man and no government. (The Lacan- 
dons have no chieftains other than heads of families. The 
tribe has never been conquered by Aztecs, Spaniards, or 
anyone else. They move about as they wish—no fences, 
no private ownership of land. Dr. Blom calls them the 
freest people ever known to history. ) 

Then one black day Bor returned from the hunt to find 
his home smitten by terror and tragedy. Alligator hunters, 
canoeing along the jungle river, had come upon his de- 
fenseless family. They burned his thatched shack and his 
corn. They stole his machete and his axe. Then they 


Old Lacandon named Bor, saved by his son K’in and the Bloms, 
talks with Trudy Blom at home in jungle 


grabbed his sister, who was holding the baby in her arms, 
and his older son to make them slaves. When the baby 
cried, they killed her and threw her body into the river. 
As Bor stood looking numbly at the ashes of his home, his 
wife came creeping cautiously out of the jungle, where she 
had hidden. Holding her hand was K’in, Bor’s younger 
son, then only eight years old. 
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Alligator-filled streams must be crossed to take needed supplies 


Macheteless and desolate, the stricken family made its 
way to the nearest Lacandon settlement. There Bor’s wife 
died giving premature birth to a dead child. The dazed 
husband and father gave way to despair. 

Through some mysterious Indian telegraphy, word of 
what had happened reached Dr. and Mrs. Blom in San 
Cristébal. Without waiting for lunch, they packed theif 
mules and herded them over mountain and jungle trailf 
for days until they reached the half-crazed Indian and hig 
uncomprehending small son. Refusing to accept “no” fom 
an answer, they transplanted the two of them to Sail 
Cristébal. By this time Bor was shaking with fever ané 
unable to eat. For months Pancho and Trudy Blom nurseé 
the forsaken Lacandons, who had never seen a permanent 
building or slept in a bed. Physically Bor began to come f@ 
life, but the strange surroundings, following sudden tragt 
edy, left him shaky and crack-brained. 

It was the boy K’in who saved him. With his widg 
fathomless Mayan eyes, K’in had been following every 
move that Trudy Blom made. In his silent stare wonder 
ment was blended with admiration and love. One day 
Trudy spied the little fellow moving about their big living 
room carefully emptying ash trays into a jug, just as he 
had seen her do it. Within weeks this child, who had never 
known any food but roast corn, tortillas, and enchiladas 
cooked outdoors and eaten by hand, was experimenting 
with knife and fork, grinning mischievously at his host 
when he blundered. He even began to learn a few words of 
Spanish. Meanwhile, Dr. Blom overheard him trying 
explain to his father in Mayan how to understand and 
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accept the curious way of these strange but affable folk. 
Somehow he rekindled in Bor the will to live. 

Soon afterward, Bor made it plain to his hosts that 
he wished to go back. Reluctantly but dutifully, K’in fol- 
lowed his father. 

This experience made a deep impression on both Dr. 
Blom and his wife. It came over them that they had been 
too engrossed in ancient inscriptions to apprehend how 
woefully close their Mayan friends were edging toward 
extinction. 

Today, they make trip after trip through the uncharted 
fastnesses of Chiapas to take machetes, axes, and medicine 
to the grown-ups, and dolls and trinkets to the children. 
They find their way through forests alive with chattering 
howler and spider monkeys. They ford rivers infested with 
vicious alligators and fend off attacks by herds of stink- 
ing jabalis, a species of wild boar. Giant trees have crashed 
down almost upon them. One of their helpers was once 
swept to the brink of a waterfall where he clung to a rock 
for twenty-four hours until Pancho could rescue him. 

During the rainy season they once waded for miles 
through muddy water up to their thighs after slashing off 
the toes of their boots to let the water slosh out as well as 
in. As they started to make camp a torrential rain flooded 
them out. “That’s the only time Trudy has faltered,” 
Pancho confided to me. (His wife was off on a five-day pack 
trip and so could not overhear him.) “When she did, I 
swam a river to bring her a magnificent lavender orchid 
with a ten-inch spread. She gulped, laughed, and then 
cried on my shoulder. From then on she has taken the 
worst that the jungle could give.” 

It was in 1925, when he struggled for six months 


Lacandons hang belongings in nets to keep them safe from snakes 
in forest homes 


through the tangled jungle and uncharted mountain wilder- 
ness from Veracruz to Huehuetenango in Guatemala, that 
Blom first met the Lacandons. They were living in family 
groups, gentle and kindly. “I returned in 1928,” he says, 
“and spent two hundred days on the trail from Tapachula, 
Chiapas, to Chichén Itza, Yucatan. At that time I estimated 
there were from two to three thousand Lacandon Mayans 
living in this area. Today, I doubt whether more than two 
hundred remain.” But thanks largely to him the remnants 
of the tribe still have a chance to survive. 


Tribesmen still use traditional Mayan bow and arrow to get their 
meat—wild turkeys, deer, wild hogs, and other game 


“The Mayans are well behaved and proper people,” 
wrote Bartholomew Columbus in 1502. “When one pulled 
off their robes they immediately covered themselves again, 
... which gave great satisfaction to the Admiral.” 

During the centuries since the Spaniards snuffed out 
Mayan civilization, the descendents of these “proper 
people” have grown corn, fished, and hunted as their an- 
cestors did. In this year of 1960 you can penetrate the 
Chiapas forests to come upon a family re-enacting the life 
of their progenitors a millenium and a half ago. They use 
the same pointed stick to dig holes for sowing corn; they 
hunt with identical bows and arrows; they eat the same 
food in the same crude way. They worship the same gods, 
use the same artifacts, and even play the same musical in- 
struments. They roam through twenty thousand square 
miles of little-explored and never-conquered territory, 
most of it in Chiapas, but edging over into northern 
Guatemala. 

Both men and women still wear their hair long and 
dress in knee-length Mayan robes. This makes it difficult 
to distinguish between the sexes, since the men’s faces 
are smooth and hairless. Like their ancestors, they have a 
sense of humor. (Dr. Blom claims that laughter and jokes 
are heard chiefly among Indian tribes who have known 
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Eleven-year-old Nak’in, a wife in name only, was scolded by 
husband for playing too long, forgetting to bake the tortillas 


civilization.) Their faces, their customs, their speech, he 
maintains, are pure Mayan. 

For hundreds, perhaps thousands, of years, these Mayan 
Lacandons have lived a pioneer life, hunting, fishing, 
farming. They move from one spot to another in the deep 
forests and lonely mountain slopes of Chiapas as their 
desires—and their needs for virgin soil—dictate. Their 
insignificant family villages of a few thatched-roof huts 
are easily abandoned. At the new location they fell huge 
trees, clear fields, build huts, start life anew. They think 
nothing of chopping down thousand-year-old mahogany 
and cedar trees, leaving them to rot on the ground. 

Again like their ancestors, the Lacandons live chiefly 
on corn, which they call ishim. They usually fry it into 
tortillas or eat it with buul (beans). Their diet includes 
plenty of meat—venison, pork, pheasant, monkey—and 
fish. They eat forest fruits such as momash (a variety of 
plum) and chagote (a pear-shaped fruit with a large 
stone), and in some areas raise pineapples, papayas, limes, 
and oranges. Bananas grow plentifully. A favorite dish is 
K’ayem pozol (boiled barley and beans). They enjoy 
drinking balche, a mixture of fermented corn meal and 
sugar cane, or sometimes honey, that to an outsider is 
sickening. 

No dinner gong ever rings. A Lancandon eats whenever 
he is hungry, often a tortilla the size of a dinner plate, 
rolled and held in his hands like a banana. 

Several explorers have avowed that the Lacandons are 
lazy. In 1701 Villagutierre, a chronicler of the early Span- 
ish period, wrote that all Mayans were flojos. Dr. and Mrs. 
Blom have learned otherwise. During the heat of the day, 
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when the sun blazes on the cornfields, the Lacandons sit 
on a tree trunk chatting, but as the sun nears the horizon 
they return to work. Their corn and tobacco fields are well 
tended. 

Most of the Chiapas tribes in the hills surrounding San 
Crist6ébal de Las Casas are Catholic, but the religion stil] 
practiced by the Lacandons back in their forests comes 
down from very early Mayan times, before complicated 
rituals held in elaborate temples had been evolved by a 
separate priesthood. The head of the Lacandon family acts 
as chief and priest. The temple is usually as humble and 
temporary as the thatched dwellings around it, except 
where the ruins of ancient temples are used. Incidentally, 
the Lacandons have hinted to Dr. Blom that several un- 
discovered Mayan temples are still hidden away in the 
huge Chiapas wilderness. 

Religious beliefs are transmitted from father to son by 
word of mouth. Hachakyum, the creator of sky and earth, 
iives in the ruins of Yaxchilan on the banks of the Usuma. 
cinta River, which was a center of Mayan civilization long 
before Yucatan. The god Akinchop takes care of the world, 
snakes, tigers, and other animals. Palikyum, son of Hacha. 
kyum, is a forest god living in a lagoon. K’ak is the god of 
fire. 


For ceremonials the Lacandons play various musical 


instruments, including a swt, a sort of maraca made from 
a highly decorated gourd. The chief uses this to lead the 
others in primitive dances. Their drum, called a Kayum 
(the god who sings), is made from the skin of a howler 
monkey, which may be responsible for its unique reso 
nance. They use clay whistles to call to each other in the 
woods. Their flute (kul or kun) is made of reed grass with 
four holes. This they enjoy playing at all times, but their 


Priest scatters sacred ashes over child couple in ancient Mayan 
marriage ceremony 
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sit } cgracola, a shell from the Gulf, is used only for religious 
‘on purposes. 

ell} Women seldom work in the fields. Their tasks include 
hand-weaving from looms that duplicate those found in 
an § bas-reliefs in ancient Mayan temples, and even the textile 
till patterns repeat those shown on old temple walls. Women 
1¢ fF mold and fire pottery for household purposes, working 
ed § stolidly outdoors in an eye-burning sea of smoke. Occa- 
'@F sionally they model an earthenware incense bowl, for re- 
cls J ligious purposes, to whose curved side wall they join a 
nd clay model of a human head. The result is a reproduction 
ptf of ancient pottery unearthed at Rio Chixoy in the 
ly, | Usumacinta Valley. (Similar finds have been made in the 
in- § ancient Mayan cities of Uxmal and Mayapan, Yucatan. ) 
he f It will be a disgrace if the civilized world permits this 
curious anthropological-throwback tribe to disappear. 
by | Scattered as they are today, with no outside contacts, the 


Young Lacandon girls. Tribal peopie are resolute and industrious, 
but face many hardships and both natural and invading enemies 


Lacandons cannot even find mates. During the past few 
decades the rapid decline in their numbers has ended an 
age-old tradition of never marrying within a family of the 
same name, no matter how remote the relationship. Unless 
enlightened. aid comes to them soon the Lacandons will 
have joined history’s long list of vanished peoples by 1980, 
or by 2000 at the latest. 

But it must be admitted that the Lacandons’ troubles 
are partly due to their own superstitions and taboos. 
Pancho showed me photographs of an entrancing lake 
several miles long in the mountains near the Guatemalan 
border. It is full of fish, and is one of his favorite camping 
spots. The Lacandons sometimes look down on it sadly 
from the peaks of surrounding mountains, but never, 
never slip down to its shores. To do so would bring death 
fe and a woeful hereafter, because the lake harbors an evil 

god. And Jacques Soustelle contends that the cause of the 
tribe’s degeneration is the mutilation of an ancient Mayan 
statue by white hunters early in the nineteenth century. 
Believing that the loss of this god’s head foreshadows the 
end of the world, when tigers of the sky will devour every- 
thing, they have simply given up hope. 


Pancho’s blue eyes flash and he hurls verbal thunder- 
bolts when he speaks of the chicle and alligator hunters 
who paddle their dugout canoes into his sacred land of 
Chiapas. “They are the scum of the jungle,” he roars. 
“They rob. They kill. They bring tequila and mezcal and 
aguardiente. I know that for fifteen hundred years the 
Mayans have been drinking pulque and balche,” he growls, 
“but remember this: after each fiesta they retched and 
heaved out the poison. I fight those chicle hunters. I chase 
them out of the jungles, but they keep coming back—and 
they bring germs. These Lacandon Mayans have no im- 
munity; a common cold can be fatal.” 

Dr. Blom is winning his war to save this fragment of 
the Mayan race, but he is now, at sixty-six, growing too 
old to continue his jungle treks. His dream is that a U.S. 
university or foundation will team up with the Mexican 
Government to help. The doctor and his wife will gladly 
donate their services and their monastery home. From 
among all those who have come to San Cristébal to study 
this last reminder of the once-great Mayan race, surely 
someone, they are confident, will take up the fight to pre- 
serve them as specimens for future historians and anthro- 
pologists. Aiding science is, in fact, the motive Pancho and 
Trudy give visitors for what they are doing. 

This is not so. They believe it, but it is pure rationaliza- 
tion. The truth is that their hearts have gone out to living 
men and women in need. 

And what about Bor? And what about K’in? How are 
they faring back in their native forest? 

Bor has taken a new bride, a charming eleven-year-old 
child named Nak’in, who bakes his tortillas for him. (Dr. 
Blom tells me that the Lacandons have a sort of wedding 
ceremony, with bright bird feathers for the bride, which 
takes place as soon as she can cook tortillas, even though 
it may be years before the couple really become man and 
wife.) On my latest visit Trudy Blom showed me colored 
slides taken on a recent expedition. One shows Nak’in 
smiling happily down on her jungle-made wooden doll. 
In another she is pouting as she cooks tortillas for Bor. 
K’in, now thirteen, can have no wife until Bor dies. Then 


he will inherit Nak’in. 


Lacandon couple. One of a series of sketches by Dolores Yonker 
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WHEREVER there are ships and the men who sail them 
Panama City has long been known for its ethnic beauty 
spots, its cosmopolitan atmosphere, its colorfulness, its fun- 
filled night life. During World War II the construction of 
new locks, military bases, and buildings in the Canal Zone 
brought with it a brief economic boom and a heterogene- 
ous human deluge that swept across the Isthmus. The place 
was intensely alive by day and by night; adventurers and 
laborers, spies and merchants poured in from everywhere. 
Then the maelstrom subsided. The holiday touches left on 
| Panama City’s streets by the gay, many-hued throng have 
now been erased, almost as if by a huge sponge. Many 

cabarets, night clubs, and bars—popular meeting places in 
their day—have been replaced by stores and offices. The 
vertigo of the war has given way to comparative serenity. 
One thing that lends the Panamanian capital a certain 
peculiar charm is the irregular layout of its streets, which 
seem to run like dry creek beds toward the centers of 
activity. Some start at the Canal Zone border, on the east- 
ern side of the city where Ancén Hill—immortalized by 
generations of Panamanian poets—rises abruptly. Some, 
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which look as if they were trying to get lost in their own 
labyrinths, end in steep, impassable tangles. Almost all 
connect somehow with Avenida Central, the broadest and 
busiest thoroughfare of the downtown section. This is 
where elegant new buildings rise alongside the old ones, 
with their lively colors, stone balconies, and sounds of 
merriment. The Avenida begins in the heart of Calidonia, 
toward the western end of the city, and ends at the Cathe- 
dral, where it sort of embraces the ancient park. 

If you start out from the Parque de la Catedral and head 
in the general direction of the elegant residential neighbor- 
hoods on the outskirts of Panama City, you will find, just 
a few blocks to the right, the Kiosk of the National Lot- 
tery, in the Plaza Arango. There, at eleven every Sunday 
morning, they hold a drawing for considerable sums of 
money (the revenue from the lottery, incidentally, goes to 
support various public institutions). Panamanians are 
inveterate lottery players; almost no one fails to get a 
weekly ticket or chance (a share in a ticket) . The drawings 
are carried by all the radio stations in the city; and in 
homes, markets, stores, and bars the people wait opti- 
mistically for their numbers to come up. 

Farther on and to the left, you will come to the Parque 
de Santana, where the Panamanians have engaged in some 
of their most-talked-about democratic campaigns. Poets 
have extolled this park as a symbol of freedom of speech, 
a place where the masses meet to state and debate their 
social problems. Sunday evenings the National Band of 
Panama, reputedly one of the finest of its kind in Latin 
America, puts on old-fashioned concerts there—and it is 


Simutated cockfight is part of Panamanian national dance, performed here by folklore group 
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nothing unusual for members of the audience to start 
dancing to the more popular selections. 

Nearby, between Avenida Quinta Central and Avenida 
Séptima Central, is perhaps the most fascinating section in 
the entire city: Salsipuedes (a word made from a phrase 
meaning “get out if you can”). This knot of narrow streets 
recalls the Algiers of movie and legend, and it seems quite 
likely that the romantic figure of Pepe le Moko might ap- 
pear at any moment. The place swarms with all sorts of 
vendors, from those who hawk trinkets and souvenirs to 
those who offer luxury merchandise. Stores big and small, 
hardware shops, glassware shops, Chinese and Panamanian 
restaurants, dance halls, and offices form a variegated 
frame; in the middle of the area you feel as if you were 
walking through waves of white laces, colorful silk and cot- 
ton fabrics, all kinds of toys, exquisite and not-so-exquisite 
crystals, tile and porcelain urns, shouts, and laughter. 

Some blocks farther west you will find the Calidonia 
district, where dark-skinned Jamaicans who came to help 
build the Canal and the three or four generations that have 
descended from them make up a human island. Over the 
years the barriers of language, religion, customs, and tra- 
ditions have been lowered only very slowly, though the 
Government is doing everything possible to integrate these 
Panamanians into the national life—and is meeting with 
some success with the younger ones through the public 
schools. 

To all outward appearances, Calidonia is the Harlem of 
Panama City. It shows a certain spontaneous isolation, a 
reluctance—especially among the older residents—to get 
mixed up in the problems of the country. Family life is 
traditionally British West Indian, with rigid standards and 
a rather ceremonious, conventional atmosphere. Religious 
fraternities and lodges abound in Calidonia, and their 
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public demonstrations are frequent. This helps to give an 
exotic touch to the daily life, which goes on amid large 
clusters of ancient, wooden buildings, with the inevitable 
modernistic touch here and there. The streets bring to 
mind some of those in Kingston or Port-au-Prince, say, 
and just beg to have their picturesque brightness recorded 
in Technicolor. 

The layout of the district is as capricious and disjointed 
as that of the entire city. Without a guide or at least a 
little experience, you could spend hours circling the same 
block in complete befuddlement. The patios overflow one 
into another, sometimes forming what amount to pro- 
longations of streets. So to the tourist or to the uninitiated 
this can be a real puzzle. 

The constant push of progress has been making Cali- 
donia into the true heart of Panama City, and it is fast 
becoming as feverishly active—especially along Avenida 
Central and adjacent streets—as any metropolis. Because 
of the frequent fires among the ramshackle structures, 
sometimes as many as two a week, new apartment and 
office buildings are going up all the time. And this constant 
process of modernization within the commercial district is 
spreading toward the residential areas. 

To the east of Avenida Espaiia is the University City, a 
magnificent display of engineering and architectural skill. 
Farther on, where the sky begins to darken with the smoke 
from the factories, toward the foothills that ring the city, 
are the anguish and drama of the shantytowns, thrown up 
to house hundreds of poverty-stricken families because 
there is such an acute lack of low-rent housing in the city. 
Take the San Miguelito district, for example, located on 
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what was once an estate of the same name. About three or 
four years ago some fifteen hundred people settled there. 
Today they have electricity, bus lines, public schools, and 
the like, for the Institute of Urban Living is constantly 
seeking solutions to this pitiful problem. 

Very briefly, this is Panama City, the good and the bad, 
the bright lights and the perpetual motion, the vitality and 
the joy—and with it all a certain nostalgia, caused per- 
haps by the breezes from the many ocean routes that 
converge there. 
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WHAT FOOLS THESE 
MORTALS BE 


José Ferrater Mora once wrote a Dic- 
cionario de Filosofia. In a recent issue 
of Cuadernos, a Spanish-language bi- 
monthly published in Paris by the Con- 
gress for the Freedom of Culture, the 
Spanish philosopher—long a resident 
of Argentina and now teaching at Bryn 
Mawr College—muses on the possibili- 
ties of another kind of dictionary. 


Flaubert cherished the idea of com- 
piling a “dictionary of stupidity.” More 
modest, I think along the lines of a 
“dictionary of foolishness.” More mod- 
est, but not necessarily more charitable. 
After all, stupidity wields a certain 
charm. When practiced in depth, it has, 
moreover, a certain greatness: supreme 
stupidity tends to superimpose itself on 
supreme talent. Foolishness, on the 
other hand, merely annoys us. We do 
not become indignant; at most, we lose 
our tempers. 

Our ill-humored reaction to foolish- 
ness is explained by the nature of fool- 
ishness, which is fundamentally nega- 
tive. Foolishness . . . is not simplicity 
—which disarms us and often stirs our 
emotions, since it has a peculiar way of 
being profound. Foolishness is not non- 
sense or absurdity—which amuse us 
and almost always teach us something. 
Foolishness . . . is stupidity that aspires 
to talent; simplicity that aspires to wis- 
dom; nonsense that aspires to sanity. 
Foolishness is, after all, mere preten- 
sion, yet it never succeeds in being 
anything that it claims to be. . . . 

To compile his “dictionary,” Flau- 
bert thought he would have to do re- 
search. . . . For my “dictionary,” no 
such effort is necessary. We see and 
hear foolishness, get it under our skin, 


inhale it into our lungs. . . . We are sur- 
rounded by it, so surrounded, in fact, 
that we are not even aware that it 
exists. ... 

The forms of foolishness are infinite 
and, therefore, no less abundant than 
the number of fools who propagate it. 
Only as a timid attempt will I introduce 
here four forms, found with no great 
effort on my part in various publica- 
tions. For clarity, I shall abridge the 
circumstances, and, to avoid libel suits, 
omit names. The four forms in question 
can be called Flagrant (and Useless) 
Contradiction, Odious Rhetoric, Stub- 
born Incomprehension, and Omnipre- 
sent Triviality. 

+ 


In a copy of a Madrid magazine de- 
voted to criticism of literature, philo- 
sophy, painting, sculpture, music, 
drama, and (presumably) the movies, 
I read the following title: “Fernandez 
de la Reguera, ‘best-seller’ in Germany.” 
The explanation is that “Ricardo Fer- 
nandez de la Reguera’s novel Cuando 
Voy a Morir has been one of the five 
German ‘best-sellers’ since the first 
month after it was published.” This, I 
presume, is good news for the Spanish 
novel ... , yet only three pages farther 
on in the same issue,:in a “Chronicle 
from Germany” with a Bonn dateline, 
appears this: “The Spanish novel is 
completely unknown here.” 

That one novel by Ricardo Fernan- 
dez de la Reguera has become a best- 
seller in West Germany, is not, of 
course, sufficient proof that West Ger- 
mans’ hearts suddenly beat faster at 
the sight of any Spanish novel. But that 
the Spanish novel is completely un- 
known in this section of the planet does 
not seem plausible when at least one is 
among the top five best-sellers. Readers 


of this magazine can choose from the 
following interpretations: (1) perhaps 
despite his name Ricardo Fernandez de 
la Reguera is not a Spanish novelist; 
(2) the expression “best-seller” may 
mean something different from what | 
think it does; (3) German readers have 
concluded that Ricardo Fernandez de 
Reguera is a Finn. It can also be con. 
cluded: (a) that one of the items is not 
true; (b) that only one of the two items 
is true; (c) that the editors could not 
care less if one is not true and the other 
is, or if both are not true. The contra- 
diction is flagrant and, to boot, useless, 
It makes no sense; it has no purpose. It 
belongs in the domain of foolishness— 
a bit of foolishness that upsets me a 
little when I think of the many similar 
ones I must have committed myself. 


+ 


The Flagrant Contradiction is a 
rather common form of foolishness; 


its causes are negligence, carelessness, 


recklessness. Odious Rhetoric has 
another cause, probably physiological: 
softening of the brain. 

In a Spanish newspaper someone 
wrote about something—it does not 
really matter what—being “a web of in- 
famous slander and diatribes against 
our country (the eternal target of the 
perverse designs of so many ignorant 
and foolish people),” and on and on. 
I was going to denounce this prose in- 
dignantly as a series of trivialities, a 
succession of set phrases, a ponderous 
chain of clichés—and, of course, it is 
all that. Prose with such trappings is 
foolish prose, par excellence. But I have 
just discovered that foolishness in the 
extreme is as fascinating as stupidity, 
that it can almost be confused with it. 
To say of slander that it is infamous; 
to speak of a target as eternal, of a de- 
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sign as perverse; and, as if that were 
not enough, to place the adjective 
“ignorant” alongside the adjective 
“foolish” is almost a stroke of genius. 
[t is Pure and Immaculate Rhetoric. 
The only thing the author omitted was 
to apologize—“humbly,” to be sure— 
for the use of such “chiseled prose.” . . . 

I had better point out that this ex- 
ample of Odious Rhetoric is in no way 
exceptional. An anthology . . . of simi- 
lar jewels could be compiled with the 
utmost ease. We come across them 
everywhere—for example, in progress 
reports on a humble and essential activ- 
ity like agriculture. In another copy of 
the same daily I came across these 
phrases: “the delightful scenes of plant- 
ing all over the country” and “the ther- 
mal kindness with which winter is pass- 
ing.” . . . And what it all means is 
simply that the crops are promising and 
the winter is not too hard. You don’t 
say! 

+ 


Stubborn Incomprehension is mani- 
fested in several ways. One of them is 
Pure Fallacy. 

In an Italian political-literary review 
there is a reference to a certain issue of 
the magazine Papeles de Son Armadans. 
The writer confesses to be impressed by 
it. Not, as might be supposed—and ex- 
pected—by its good appearance, the 
quality of its contributions, the excel- 
lence of its printing. No, he is surprised 
only by the revelation, in the Papeles, 
of the “fearful cultural isolation of 
Spain.” . . . Is this because the Papeles 
is a bastion of extreme literary and 
artistic conservatism? Because its con- 
tributors still talk about Francoise 
Sagan instead of swearing by Chris- 
tiane Rochefort? Because they dedicate 
anumber to Mir6 and not, for instance, 
to André Masson? None of that. Simply 
because in such-and-such an issue there 
is “the article by a Spaniard who wants 
to present to the public the works of 
Jorge Luis Borges as an extraordinary 
novelty twenty-five years or more after 
his first book.” . . . It now turns out 
that mention of Jorge Luis Borges is a 
manifestation of “cultural isolation.” 
Would it be the same with Hemingway? 
Or Montaigne? Or Horace? True, the 
writer saves himself with the phrase “as 
an extraordinary novelty.” But, if I re- 
call correctly, the tone and purpose of 
the article on Jorge Luis Borges were 


quite different: it was an analysis of 
Borges’ work and not simply (or even 
principally) an effort to call attention 
to its singular values. 

And even if it were. Does the average 
Buenos Aires reader happen to know 
Borges’ work by heart? I began to get 
interested in Borges when, around 1934 
—or maybe 1935—El Sol of Madrid 
published in serial form one of the gems 
included in one of his first books, 
Discusién. 1 ordered this book from 
Buenos Aires—not an easy thing to do, 
because Argentine booksellers, appar- 
ently not foreseeing the note in the 
Italian magazine, could not easily find 
Borges’ works on their shelves, in 
their catalogues, or, possibly, in their 
minds. .. . 

No one can deny that Spain suffers 
from “cultural isolation” in many, and 
very significant, respects. . . . But this 
does not excuse all the fallacies to which 
it gives rise. . . . It most certainly does 
not excuse Stubborn Incomprehension. 


The Omnipresent Triviality. Really 
omnipresent. Persistent, hammering. 
Exuberant, besides, and, in one partic- 
ular instance, overwhelming: the mo- 
notonous descriptions of “national 
characteristics” that newspapers, maga- 
zines, radio loud-speakers, and _ tele- 
vision screens continuously fling at 
France is the Eiffel Tower, the Folies- 
Bergére, the lovers along the Left Bank 
(or, for a change, the Right). It is the 
chef making anything, but preferably 
crepes suzette, who winks and says 
“Ooh, la la!” . . . The United States? 
Skyscrapers in New York (don’t forget 
the Empire State Building), Yankees 
with their feet on tables, gangsters, in- 
numerable automatic machines pouring 
forth oceans of Coca-Cola. . . . 
And Spain? Sombreros, boleros, bull- 
fighters, mantillas, dark eyes (passion- 
ate, to be sure), perhaps daggers tucked 
into a garter (shades of Prosper Méri- 
mée!), gypsies, the vast roar of an 


“And now, my friends, this will be the last 
program for tonight.” 


“Did I hit the nerve?—All from Folha de 
Sao Paulo 
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An article in a U.S. daily of recog- 
nized sobriety and vast circulation de- 
scribes European drivers: In Germany, 
they are methodical and industrious. 
In France, gallant. In Italy, virtuosos— 
like opera singers, the writer adds. In 
Spain ..., “as brave as a matador.” .. . 

But the most delightfully incongruous 
example of the Omnipresent Triviality 
I have found was not in a newspaper 
but in a rather unexpected place: in the 
“explanation” printed on a_ record 
jacket. It is worth quoting in detail. The 
record in question is titled “Spanish 
Piano Music of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury.” It is sheer delight. Most of it is 
devoted to the delicate music of Fran- 
cisco Soler. Other composers, of lesser 
stature but of the same spirit, accompany 
him. Anyone who has heard these com- 
posers knows that whatever their music 
contains of popular rhythms is so skill- 
fully blended into the Scarlatti mold 
. .. that it is no more “popular” than, 
for example, the chaconne in any of the 
Bach suites for violin or cello. Soler’s 
music in particular is exquisite, subtle, 
courtly, but also profound—of a pro- 
fundity filled with serenity, intelligence, 
peace. 

Well, then, the prose that introduces 
[this music] contains, among others no 
less alarming, the following periods, all 
intended to evoke in the listener’s soul 
(or his liver?) the “spiritual atmos- 
phere” necessary for an understanding 
of the divine sounds: “Conflicts be- 
tween violently contrasting forces . . . 
Oriental prodigality, with its passionate 
profusion of ornamentation and color, 
cheek by jowl with the sterility and 
menacing rigidity of the churches. Sick- 
ness and poverty . . . enormous vitality. 
Folk music and dance . . . exhuberant 
fiestas. Violent altercations and the 
dubious pleasures of the bullfight. A 
fiercely emotional and vibrant populace 
. brutal inflexible terror . . .” 

You sit down, put the record on the 
turntable, and cannot help but meditate 
on human foolishness . . . . And of all 
its forms, the Omnipresent Triviality 


undoubtedly ranks first... . 


QUESTION AND ANSWER 


In recent weeks Hablemos, the Spanish- 
language Sunday supplement published 
in New York, has been asking, “What 
is Spanish America, and what is its cul- 
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tural mission?” And this is what the 
noted Cuban educator and author Jorge 
Maznach had to say in reply: 

Spanish America is still more of a 
promise than a reality. It is in a forma- 
tive stage, but so full of talents and 
abilities that great things can indeed be 
expected. 

Why is Spanish America not yet 
“made”? The very name—like Latin 
America—tells part of the story. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt spoke of “hyphenated 
citizens” when he was referring to the 
naturalized U.S. citizens whose loyalty 
was divided . . . between their European 
past and their American present. So too 
is our America a hyphenated reality. 
Men and land have not yet been inte- 
grated, much less the basic ingredients 
of a culture. ... 

The main thing our peoples have in 
common is the land, . . . wide and 
fertile but largely untouched. The 
empty vastness seems to go on forever; 
the countryside still looks primitive; 
the towns and cities have a somewhat 
defensive air of improvisation, of being 
superimposed on the land and not part 
of it. 

The original human element was the 
Indian, . . . who built a culture attuned 
to the pressing demands of the land, a 
culture with an antlike social structure 
that drew its inspiration from nature and 
the universe . . .. When that culture dis- 
appeared with the Conquest, there re- 
mained, more than a spiritual void, a 
vague resentment of and a torpid re- 
sistance to the one that supplanted it. 
So it happens that an enormous seg- 
ment of the population of Spanish 
America is residual, not really a part of 
the social and cultural whole. 

The new arrivals were mostly white. 
In some areas Negroes came in con- 
siderable numbers; and, though they 
also abandoned their primitive culture, 
they readily adapted remnants that 
have become significant factors in our 
music and religion. But the culture 
from Europe has been dominant in 
Spanish America. “From Europe” does 
not mean, however, that it is European. 
The characteristic of this “Western” 
culture is the fusion of Greco-Roman 
naturalistic rationalism and Christian 
spiritualism. Even during the Conquest, 
the Spanish culture was a poor mar- 
riage of those traditions, which had 


been further affected by Moorish and 


Judaic influences. When that cultuy 
got to America, it disintegrated stil 


more . . . in the emptiness of the ney 
surroundings, so far removed from the 
Spanish standards. Christian spirity. 
alism gave way to the predatory util. 
tarianism of every conquest .... In ow 
America there was no rebellious belief 
—like that of the Puritans in the North 
—to demand greater substance of th 
spiritualism of Spain. 

The colonial criollo’s culture was no 
better than a facile imitation of th 
Spanish. After the Independence, eve, 
that lost out to resentment. We fed on 
French and English, and later North 
American, crumbs. Spanish values wer 
embodied only in the daily routine 
The criollo society, already mixed with 
the Indian, absorbed the flood of imni. 
grants and communicated to them its 
own lassitude. Then came an ersatz cul. 
ture: the materialism from the North. 

And here we are. Our America has 
not yet found .. . either the ingredients 
or the formula for a culture of its own, 
The various human elements still have 
not blended, either with each other or 
with the land. This has led to a lack of 
unity and of seriousness on the part of 
the people, which, in my opinion, is the 
root of our nations’ social and political 
instability. Finally, and even more ob 
viously, Spanish America is definitely 
not an integrated whole. We are a 
swarm of peoples bound only by geo 
graphic proximity and our similar ori- 
gins and language. .. . 

Under these circumstances, it seems 
premature to speak of Spanish Ameri- 
ca’s “mission.” A mission is a thing of 
maturity that results from integration 
and originality. What I do believe we 
have is a calling—that is, a feeling of 
being called to a destiny of our own 
And what might this be? Destiny is 
shaped by desire and possibility, wil 
and circumstance. The American wil 
still lacks goals; it is defined only as an 
obsession for progress. But the very 
fact of having few clear objectives 
(which only a mature culture provides) 
predisposes our will . . . to energetic 
enterprise and assimilation of every- 
thing new. . . . This is what I mean by 
our calling to freedom, to novelty, to 
the development of man’s genius. If 
our America is to have a mission when 
it reaches maturity, it will be to open 
a way from these values... . 
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Letters 


MONTEVIDEO REVISITED 


..- AMERICAS is an important enough mag- 
azine that it should have chosen a more ade- 
quate author and published a better article 
on Montevideo [September 1959]. The image 
of our city given by Jaime Potenze is 
pedestrian, commonplace, and confused, and 
I do not believe any foreigner could glimpse 
the real Montevideo in it. The author merci- 
lessly confuses the city with the country, . . . 
and significant facts with utter trivia. To 
survey the article superficially: 

.. - Uruguay suffered a long dictatorship 
(that of Gabriel Terra) in the nineteen- 
thirties. Thus the course of its democracy 
is not immaculate. . . . 

A little elementary geography is never out 
of place. Geographers agree in limiting the 
River Plate by a straight line between Punta 
del Este in Uruguay and Cape San Antonio 
in Argentina. And they say it is not a river. 
At present there is much support for the 
theory that it is an estuary or something 
similar... . 

I should like to know on what Mr. Potenze 
bases his statement that Ramirez is the most 
typical beach. If he means in degree of dirt, 
he should remember that Caparro is even 
dirtier. His picture of Ramirez and of Rodé 
Park is highly disagreeable. It is several 
years since the Summer Theater has been 
used for ballet, and I do not recall opera 
being performed there, at least in the past ten 
years. Nowadays it has been replaced in 
oficial favor by the Summer Theater in 
Rivera Park, in the Carrasco District. Both 
are municipally owned. 

... “The Faculty of Engineering, where 
aesthetics counts for so much.” The magnifi- 
cent building (designed by Julio Vilamajé), 
yes; the profession itself, not so much. 

An explanatory note for tourists: the once- 
beautiful Prado is now a marvelous example 
of neglect. The protests of Montevideans to 
the Departmental Council have made no dent. 
Perhaps this letter will serve as a reminder 
to someone. 

As for Afro-Uruguayan folklore, here is an 
item of interest to tourists. During the last 
Carnival (February 1959), an event called 
“Fiestas Negras” was organized at the Hotel 
Municipal del Prado in an attempt to revive 
local Negro traditions. It was very successful, 
and it is hoped it will be repeated in 1960. ... 

The photograph of the Monument to the 
Gaucho is very old. The landscape of Avenida 
18 de Julio changed years ago... . 

To change the subject, congratulations on 
the article about Oscar Niemeyer, especially 


the photographs. . . . And please excuse my 
faulty presentation and lack of editing of this 
letter. This is “not my day.” 


Leonel Hainintz 
Montevideo, Uruguay 


I want to congratulate you for the contents 
of all your issues, but especially for the Sep- 
tember number, in which Jaime Potenze de- 
scribes my city admirably. I must point out, 
however, that the photograph on page 33 is 
very old; the streetcars were removed to a 
museum long ago and replaced by modern 
trolley-buses, and in the background at left 
there has been a tall modern building for 
more than ten years. These are just details 
(though in a small city like Montevideo they 
are important), and they do not in any way 
affect the excellence of the article. 

Duncan Hebert Saldaiia F. 
Montevideo, Uruguay 


BRAZIL IN DUTCH 


In carrying excellent articles like that on 
the Dutch Catholic cooperative farm colony 
in Brazil (“Holland in Brazil,” August 1959], 
AMERICAs is continuing its successful efforts 
to grapple with basic problems and practical 
solutions. . . . 

My six postwar years in Brazil lead me to 
comment on a few points. Geographer Preston 
E. James of Syracuse University, in his monu- 
mental 1959 book, shows that Brazil’s re- 
sources, vast and often superlative, are not 
“untapped.” In the case of the soil, I estimate 
that, after four hundred years of careless 
abuse and of what Professor T. Lynn Smith 
of Florida denounces as “fire agriculture,” 
only, about .3 per cent is now good and 15 
per cent fair. Brazilian geographer Hilgard 
O’Reilly Sternberg has for years been warn- 
ing his heedless countrymen, who are in- 
creasing at the rate of over a million and a 
quarter a year, to stop devastating their 
dwindling plateau areas of forest and their 
remnant of fertile soil. This pattern . . . is not 
likely to be much improved by the presence 
of only six-hundred-odd Catholic Dutch 
farmers in Sao Paulo State and in a similar 
colony of Protestant Dutch in adjacent 
Parana State. The trouble is that migration 
today is too costly and complex, and too little 
virgin land is left anywhere to relieve over- 
population like that in . . . rural southern 


Holland. . . . 
Charles A. Gauld 
Inter-American University 
San German, Puerto Rico 
BOUQUETS 


I wish to compliment you and the author, 
Professor Mariano Picén Salas, for a most de- 
lightful article, “World at the Crossroads.” 
It should be distributed all over the world in 
many languages and especially presented to 
the United Nations, because of its clarity, 
brevity, and deep philosophic content. 

As a psychiatrist, I believe this article 
strikes the heart of the lives of people; it pur- 
sues the truth even to its innermost depths 
and gives greater meaning to the goodness of 
wisdom and compassion. I quite agree with 
the author’s emphasis on moral consciousness, 
creativity, and the freedom of self. I feel that 
a deeper understanding of the thick walls of 


ignorance, and the hostility enmeshed within 
these thick walls, can be broken down only 
through skillful application of aesthetic and 
ethical truths. “Giving the hand” to saddened 
and oppressed people everywhere is the first 
step in the rehabilitation of so many unhappy 
people, desperate in their pursuit of equa- 
nimity. 

I look forward to many more articles by 
this author in the near future. 


I. Leo Fishbein, M.D. 
Miami Beach, Florida 


Because of our close association with the 
circulation growth of AMERICAS in the period 
from July 1952 through January 1955, our 
interest in it has continued thereafter. We 
believe it is playing a great part in telling 
the public of the increasingly important work 
of the Organization of American States. 

The October issue in content and treatment 
is one of the best we have received and we 
want to transmit our compliments. . . . 


Troy M. Rodlun 
Washington, D. C. 


. . . I have only just become acquainted 
with AMERICAS, and I don’t know how I got 
along without it before. Thanks to you, I hope 
to learn more and more about other coun- 
tries. I have taken a subscription, so as to be 
sure of not missing a single issue. . . . 


Héctor Mario Calero 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


“From the Newsstands” in the October 
issue is one of the very best yet. The com- 
ments by a Mexican on other Latin American 
countries has a flavor often missing in such 
articles. Mr. Martinez and AMERICAS have 
done us a favor. 

Louise Rounds 
Santa Barbara, California 


OUR APOLOGIES 
I was very much pleased both with the 
English translation of my article and with 
the title you gave it [“Cérdoba Turns Indus- 
trial,” November 1959]. There is just one cor- 
rection I should like to make: the word 
autoservicio means “self-service” and has 
nothing to do with cars. Cérdoba has no 
drive-in restaurants, but does have a lot of 
cafeterias. 
Odilén Ponce 
Washington, D. C. 


GOOD NEIGHBORS 


The Oficina Privada de Intercambio Cul- 
tural, founded last February, seeks to tighten 
the bonds of friendship and good will among 
all Americans through culture and through 
the exchange of books, coins, and other ob- 
jects from the various countries. With great 
effort (for we have no government or inter- 
national backing), we have managed to estab- 
lish contact with about two thousand people 
in the Hemisphere and, to date, have repre- 
sentatives in Chile and Bolivia. 

Our plans also include a series of lectures 
on the American republics in secondary 
schools—sp ed by oufselves in Cuba and 
by our representatives elsewhere. Last August 
we held one on Brazil at the Colegio Mendive 
in Marianao, which was attended by fifty 
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pupils and concluded with the presentation 
of certificates to outstanding students by the 
cultural attaché of the Brazilian Embassy. 
We invite all who read this letter to write 
to us for information on joining our asso- 
ciation. 
Héctor Wenceslao Maury Deulofeu 
Director General, OPIC 
Apartado de Correos No. 131 
Marianao, Cuba 


TRADING POST 


I am a college student and for the past six 
years have been writing to people around the 
world. At first I wrote only to radio stations; 
then I branched out to the culture houses. 
What is perhaps unique is that almost 90 per 
cent of this correspondence has been with the 
countries of Eastern and Central Europe. 
However, this year there has been a tre- 
mendous increase in the number of people 
with whom I corresponded and also a great 
increase in the demands for material. I have 
heard from doctors, editors, professors, 
farmers, and factory workers. These people 
have expressed a sincere desire for material 
about the Western world, of which they know 
little. I tried to answer the requests but have 
fallen far short. 

The heads of both Magazines for Friend- 
ship and the Book Committee of the Presi- 
dent’s People-to-People Program are inter- 
ested in my work, and the latter agency has 
established relations with a Soviet agency 
that deals with cultural relations. But I still 
need help and suggestions, and I hope some 
of your readers can provide them. I should 
like in the future to establish an organization 
for cultural exchange. 

William Stockdale McCabe, II 
612 Mt. Pleasant Street 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


I teach a combination fifth- and sixth- 
grade class, and act as faculty advisor for the 
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Fast Learner Creative Writing Club, consist- 
ing predominantly of sixth-graders. The club 
members are also enrolled in an elementary 
Spanish-language program and are studying 
the peoples of Latin America and their way 
of life. I would be interested in hearing from 
teachers in Latin American countries whose 
pupils (between the ages of ten and twelve) 
would like to exchange examples of creative 
writing, including letters, with members of 
our club in both Spanish and English. 


Lloyd V. Rogers 
O’Connor School 
Elliot Drive 

Menlo Park, California 


This is an urgent call to all friends, par- 
ticularly in New York City, interested in ex- 
changing letters with a Brazilian journalist, 
radio news analyst, correspondent for inter- 


national press services, and columnist 
several Latin American publications. 
Luis Barreiros 
P.O. Box 375 
Lins, N. O. B., 
Brazil 
Several of us teachers would like to cornea 
spond and to exchange stamps with othe 
teachers in Latin America. 
Frederick D. Hess 
R. A. Long High School ¥ 


Longview, Washington 


INFORMATION PLEASE 


. .. I have a tropical fish store . . . angi 
would very much like to hear from maring 
fish exporters in Mexico and South America 

E. C. Ziegler 

Hayes Valley Aquarium 
327-A Hayes Street 

San Francisco 2, California 


MAIL 


BAG 


The following correspondents seek pen pals throughout the Hemisphere. Readers re- 
questing this service must apply individually, print their names and addresses, and 
be able to write in at least two of the oAs languages (English, Spanish, Portuguese, 
and French), shown below by initials; students should say whether they are of high- 
school (H) or college (C) level. Stamp collectors are indicated by an asterisk. 


Monica Rahansen Vargas (E,S,F) 


Blanca L. Falconi (E,S,F)—H 
Waterloo 967, Apto. 3 
Montevideo, Uruguay 


George R. Romano (E,S,Latin. 
Interlingua) —C 

10 Grant Street 

Utica 3, New York 


Clara Inés Bustos (E,S) 

Luis Maria Campos 1520, 
1° piso B 

Buenos Aires, Argentina 

Yvis Poblete-Hormazabal 
(E,S,P)—H 

Casilla 77 

Melipilla, Chile 


Clara Escobedo Suarez (E.S.P) 
Correa 382 
Melipilla, Chile 


Adilson de Carvalho (E,P)—C 
Rua Bernardo Guimaraes 166 
Belo Horizonte, MG, Brazil 


Jaime Valenzuela Diaz (E,S)—H 
Casilla 86 
San Fernando, Chile 


Rubens Magliano Lockhart (E,S) 
Luis de la Torre 567, Apto. 12 
Montevideo, Uruguay 


Gorky Abad Granda (E,S.F)* 
Mariscal Lamar 153 
Cuenca, Ecuador 


Humberto Estrada (S,F)*—H 
Alvear 994 

San José, Guaymallén 
Mendoza, Argentina 


Hans R. Frilmann (E,S,P) 
Caixa Postal 1218 
Sao Paulo, SP, Brazil 


Waldemar Guimaraes (S,P) 

Avenida Paula e Syouza 371, 
apto. 402 

Maracana, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


Percy Ximena Neiman (E,S,P.F)* 
Rancagua 825 
San Fernando, Chile 


Vilma Hodgkinson (E,S,P,F)* 
M. Rodriguez 714 
San Fernando, Chile 


Alice de Castro (E,S) 

3 de Febrero 2098 

Esperanza, Pcia. de Santa Fe, 
Argentina 


José Roberto Desidério (E,S.P) 


Rua Floréncio de Abreu 36, 
1° conj. 115 
Sao Paulo, SP, Brazil 


Enrique P. Touriftio (S,F)—H 
Monteverde 931 

San Antonio de Padua. 

Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Maria Clement‘na Callegari 
Flores (E,S,F)—H 

Colén 1617 

Rosario, Argentina 


Martina Y. Young (E,S)* 
Estancia *‘Céondor”’ 

C. Correo 44 

Rio Gallegos, Pcia. de Santa Cruz 
Argentina 


José M. Yanez (E,S)* 
El Cano 3665, piso 3, depto. 5 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Tyrone Castro M. (E,S)—H 
Apartado 4566 
San José, Costa Rica 


Amapolas 2062 
Santiago, Chile 


Louis F. Rodrigue (E,S,F)—C 
Houma Roa 
Raceland, Louisiana 


Jesis Rupérez Meana (E.S)—C 
Apartado 14,399 
Madrid, Spain 


Tamie Komono (E,S,P) 
Rua Loefgren, 2012 
Sao Paulo, SP, Brazil 


Enrique Martinez (S.P,F) 
El Marco 1060 
Santiago, Chile 


Gustavo Farias G. (E,S.F) 
Coronel Alvarado 377 
Santiago, Chile 


Carlos Menares M. (E,S,P,F) 
Avenida Central 4692 
Renca, Santiago, Chile 


Sirley Tutae Yamamoto (E,S,P)* 
Caixa Postal 392 
Tupa, SP, Brazil 


Jose A. Sacco Peres (S.P. 
Italian) —H 

Agencia de Correos Pando 

Pando, Canclones, Uruguay 


Luis A. Rosas Roa (E,S)—H 
Montt 61 
Curicé, Chile 


Rodrigo Pavez A. (E,S)—H 
Casilla No. 23 
Lontué (Talca), Chile 


Héctor Hugo Carmona (E,S)* 
Estanislao Zeballos 4457 
Rosario de Santa Fe, Argentina 


The Organization of American States unites the twenty-one republics of the Western Hemisphereg 


for the common purpose of maintaining peace, freedom, security, and welfare of all Americans. The 
member states are: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominicaa 
Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Para- 
guay, Peru, the United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 

The OAS had its inception in 1890 during the First International Conference of Americal 
States, which met in Washington. Today, it operates through a large number of different agencies 
and institutions throughout the Hemisphere, all contributing to the common objective of preserving 
the peace and security of the member states and promoting, by cooperation, their economic, social 


and cultural development. 


The Pan American Union, central permanent organ and General Secretariat of the OAS, has its 


headquarters in Washin; 


gton, D.C. Called ‘““‘The House of the Americas,” its main building of whité 


marble, with its tropical patio and Aztec Garden, is visited each year by thousands of Americans 


from all parts of the Western Hemisphere. 


Pan American Day is celebrated annually throughout the Americas on April 14th. 


Opposite: Temporary wooden terminal at Brasilia airport. R 
especially designed for jet-age traffic, will be longest in @ 
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Latin American Art-2 


A second portfolio of 24 black-and-white reproductions, mounted and 
suitable for framing, of paintings and sculpture—pre-Columbian, 
colonial, and contemporary. All the works included have appeared on 


the inside front cover of AMERICAS. The accompanying explanatory 


texts are in both English and Spanish. Price: $1.75. Send your order to: 


AMERICAN UNION on 
ton 6, D. C.. U.S.A 
Ay 
FF AL BUSIN 
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